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PREFACE. 



The following little work was written solely for the use of the 
Establishment. A few manuscript copies were delivered to the 
Superiors and Masters, who were requested to note down, on blank 
pages left for the purpose, any remarks that might occur to them 
for its correction and improvement. 

This having been done, and the Rules and Regulations having 
been tried for a ' considerable time, and found to answer, it was 
deemed advisable to put them in print, for the greater convenience 
of all parties in the Colleges, as well as for the satisfaction of 
parents and others, who may wish to know the character of the 
Establishment, and judge how far its principles and economy meet 
their approbation. 

With respect to the System of Education herein described, the 
author has not put it forward with any intention of asserting its 
superiority over the systems pursued in other similar institutions. 
In every large establishment some fixed and tangible system must 
be adopted, to prevent the inconveniences which necessarily arise, 
where there is not unity of design, and co-operation of action, in the 
different schools through which the Students have to pass. An 
experience of many years in the management of scholastic institu- 
tions, and the opportunities, which he has enjoyed, of witnessing 
the effects of similar regulation? in various establishments on the 
Continent, have guided the author in his selections, and left him 
little claim to originality. 
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PRETACE. 



That great improvements have been made of late years, both in 
the matter and form of instruction, no one now pretends to deny ; 
and the oldest establishments have, in consequence, found them- 
selves necessitated to admit certain innovations upon their ancient 
usages. On the other hand, the author is well aware that, in 
education, as in politics and religion, great evils arise from the 
conceit and rashness of pretended reformers, who consider any 
change devised by themselves, superior to the existing order of 
things, and who presumptiously overthrow and destroy, where 
they ought cautiously and timidly to modify and amend. 

It will be observed that a wider range of subjects has been 
adopted in this System than is usually taken in places of classical 
education ; but this has not been done from any wish to underrate 
the importance of studying the Dead Languages, (which are here 
proposed to be taught in as great perfection as elsewhere), but 
from a conviction, founded on experience, that the time, devoted to 
these important studies, admits of great abridgment, under the 
modem scholastic machinery. 

Without asserting that the mild system of government, laid down 
in these Rules, is the best, the author has had the satisfaction to 
find it to answer — and, he thinks, to improve the characters of the 
pupils. If this be the feet, the diminution of human suffering, 
even at school, is an advantage which deserves consideration, and 
is, at all events, highly gratifying to those who are instrumental in 
procuring it. 

Finally, the author is fully sensible that his system admits of 
great improvements, and he humbly lays it before his friends, in 
hopes that they will charitably favour him with any suggestions 
which may tend to perfect it 

Prior Park, 

Nov. 1838. 
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COURSE OF STUDIES, See . 



ON EDUCATION IN GENERAL. 

If a human being were born in the woods, and, like the founders of Rome, nursed 
by a wolf, or other beast, having no communcation with his fellow men, it is pro- 
bable that his intellectual faculties would give him little advantage over the irra- 
tional tenants of the forest, whilst his want of their instinct would leave him in 
many respects greatly their inferior. But if he happened to fall in with others 
of his species, tnougn they were as uneducated as nimself, he would gradually 
improve his condition by associating with them, and appropriating to his own use 
their various discoveries. By degrees he would amass considerable infor- 
mation through the medium of his fellows, whilst the innate powers of his mind 
would become strengthened by exercise, till he deserved to be called a rational 
creature, and “ Lord of the Creation.” It is owing, then, chiefly to social inter- 
course, and the means which it supplies for profiting by the knowledge of others, 
that the reason of man is developed and made useful ; in other words, it is owing 
to Kducation that man is enabled to profit by the use of his reason. Hence, 
Education may be defined the Art of Cultivating Reason , by imparting to one 
man the discoveries of another . 

Now, Reason may be cultivated by as many different ways as there are 
different discoveries, or, in other words, different kinds of information to be im- 
parted : and, as far as the mere strengthening of the reasoning faculty is con- 
cerned, this may.be done by exercising it upon the most trivial as well as the 
most important subjects, just as the powers of the body may be strengthened 
equally well by the most idle amusements as by the most useful occupations. 
But as it would be bad policy in the peasant to strengthen his body all the sum- 
mer, by running races, following tne hounds, throwing the quoit, or drawing 
the long-bow, when he ought to have been doing it by ploughing his land, reap- 
ing his corn, and laying up a support for his body in the dreary season of winter; 
so do those instructors of youth act a foolish, not to say wicked, part, who 
strengthen the reasoning faculties of their pupils by frivolous or useless exercises, 
when they mi^ht do it equally well by employing them in acquiring a stock of 
knowledge which would be in itself invaluable for life. 

Perhaps there is no exercise better calculated to strengthen the reasoning 
faculties than the study of the dead languages in the old scholastic way. The 
ingenuity is put severely to the test in discovering the meaning of obscure pas- 
sages, in reducing to practice an endless multitude of abstract rules, in varying 
the forms of expression to suit the exigencies of metre, or the elegance of diction, 
&c. — but it is a pity to use such means for such a purpose. For either these dead 
languages are learnt for their own sake* or on account of the mental exercise they 
furnish to the learner. Now, on the former supposition, there are much easier 
methods of learning the dead languages than those above mentioned ; and, in the 
latter supposition, there is an endless variety of subjects to be learnt, which, 
while they exercise the faculties of the mind quite as well as learning the dead 
languages, are in themselves highly useful and valuable through life. The best 
Education, therefore, is that which strengthens most effectually the reasoning 
powers, and, at the same time, imparts the greatest quantity of useful infor- 
mation. 

Upon these principles, the following System of Education is founded. It 
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embraces within its sphere a general knowledge of physical nature and her laws, 
of the various species of animals which inhabit this globe, particularly man — 
whose origin, history, destination, and duties, it is so necessary for man to know. 
In short, this System of Education embraces everything the knowledge of which 
is most useful in itself, and which furnishes the most ample materials on which 
the powers of the human mind may be employed. 

In the manner of teaching these different subjects, the dictates of nature 
are followed as closely as possible. The love of knowledge is one of the 
strongest of the human passions : it tempted into disobedience and ruin our first 
parents : it reigns with almost irresistible sway in all their offspring. It is this 
impatient eagerness for knowledge which can alone explain the phenomenon of 
a child of four or five years of age speaking with facility the language of its 
parents, and being able to call by its name every object which falls under its 
senses. The fact is, not a day, not an hour, not a moment passes, in which the 
waking infant is not increasing its stock of knowledge. Every conversation it 
overhears enriches its vocabulary, every object it sees, every sound it hears, 
everything on which it lays its hand, add to its knowledge of nature and her 
laws. Strange, as it must seem, the curiosity of children is first repressed, and 
their rational education first arrested, when they go to school. A child of ten 
years old is seated at a desk, with a grammar oefore him filled with abstract 
rules, the meaning of which he cannot understand, and which, if he could , im- 
part little information which he did not before practically possess. What he 
would learn in five minutes, if taught in nature’s own way, he must employ an 
hour to commit to memoryj — during fifty-five minutes of which he is learning 
nothing, whilst he is debarred the pleasure and advantage which the use of his 
limbs, the purity of the atmosphere, and the sight of nature’s works, would 
impart. No wonder that, in a short time, natural curiosity is damped, and the 
acquirement of knowledge, which has become so painful and laborious, is as 
much feared and loathed as it was before passionately desired and loved. The 
consequence is, that many a child, who, if properly taught, would have figured 
at school, becomes wholly inert, and either never studies again, or begins only 
then to apply when he leaves the school, and is stimulated to late exertion by 
absolute necessity. I have said, that to render the acquirements of knowledge 
as agreeable to children at school as it is in other places, the manner of imparting 
it should be copied as closely as possible from nature. Now, what is Nature’s 
general plan ? She excites in the breast an earnest thirst for knowledge, which 
causes the child to seek it with eagerness, and to delight in its acquirement. 
This is the great secret of her success. The same is attempted by this system. 
A desire of learning is excited in the Student, by making what he has to learn 
as interesting and clear as possible. Indeed, if knowledge is made clear, it is 
always interesting. 

Nature is a kind and considerate teacher. She’ does not confine her pupil to 
one spot, to one posture of body, or one subject of inquiry ; but, knowing that 
neither the mind nor the body of youth can be kept long stationary, she varies 
her instruction incessantly, but never entirely interrupts it. The present System 
does the same. It allows as much locomotion during study as possible, and fre- 
quently changes the subject, to prevent weariness. — Nature begins with the 
simplest elements of knowledge, and proceeds gradually to more complex and 
abstruse instruction. The new-born infant opens his eyes, and sees various 
objects, near him and afar off. He stretches out his hands, and, by finding what 
he can and what he cannot reach, soon becomes acquainted with the common 
rules of optics. The other senses gradually learn to fulfil their various offices by 
similar processes, till every thing the infant sees, hears, touches, tastes, or smells, 
communicates some new information. Ere long, judgments begin to be formed, 
and conclusions drawn, till the child arrives at what is usually called the use of 
reason, — i.e . theologically speaking, to such a use of reason as to make its owner 
an accountable being in a moral sense ; for, as to a certain use of reason, the 
child evidently possesses it from the first day of its birth, though in a very im- 
perfect degree, and proportioned to the small stock of infonnation on which rea- 
son can, at that early period, be employed. 
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This wise economy of Nature is copied in the present System. The education 
of the nursery is continued, but in a more systematic and attractive form. In- 
stead of desultory information on any subject that falls in the way, a connected 
description of the visible world is given, embracing the great laws of nature in 
the formation and government of the Universe, with the outlines of Physiology or 
Natural Historv, Geology, Mineralogy, Botany, Geography, and the History of the 
Human Race. In' all this little more is communicated than a knowledge of simple 
facts ; but, indirectly, the reasoning faculties are actively employed, though not on 
abstract subjects, which alone are disagreeable arid difficult to youth. The Student 
thus acquainted at an early period with the principles of Natural Science, views the 
works of Creation with an intelligent eye, makes a thousand observations which 
escape the ignorant, constantly accumulates new information, and daily advances 
in his admiration of nature, and his love for her all-wise and adorable Author. 
In teaching Languages, the plan of Nature is unrivalled, and all we can do is 
humbly and imperfectly to copy her example. A few months make a child, whon* 
Nature teaches, master of a new language, which art could not teach him in years. 
Yet nature gives no explanation of parts of speech, no abstract rules of grammar, 
no dictionaries, no themes. But she giveB an insatiable desire of social commu- 
nication, which stimulates her pupil to acquire the language of his associates, 
which he does by hearing and repeating phrases until they become familiar to 
him. 

In the present System of teaching languages, grammar is not omitted, but it is 
given in a more abridged form, founded on philosophical principles, and divested 
of abstract rules and definitions, which, as before, observed, throw insurmount- 
able obstacles in the way of children. The languages are learnt, as much as 
possible, by conversation, by written exercises on the rules of grammar, and by 
making the new language the vehicle of some interesting branch of science. 

It is evident that this System of Teaching requires more skill and attention in 
the Teacher than the usual method. Little, indeed, is the ingenuity or exertion 
required to set a boy a page of construing and a rule of grammar, and to beat or 

S enance him if he does not accomplish his task. But it is a difficult though 
elightful undertaking, to discover the various avenues to the human mind, and 
to interest while we enrich it with the treasures of science. This is that true and 
genuine Education which is aimed at in the following pages, and which has been 
round so eminently successful wherever it has been adopted. 



THE DUTIES AND QUALITIES OF TEACHERS. 

There are no duties more important than those of the instructors of youth. On 
them, even more than on the rulers of states, depend the happiness of indivi- 
duals, the prosperity of nations, and the welfare of mankind. Of this truth 
legislators are becoming so sensible, that many of the European States are be- 
ginning, like the ancient Spartans, to take the Education of the people into their 
own hands : — an awful policy, as it enables an unprincipled or imprudent govern- 
ment to undermine at once the principles of a whole generation, and thus to 
entail irreparable evils on whole nations. There is no liberty for which men 
ought to contend so strenuously, no right which they should so reluctantly resign, 
as the right of educating their own children. Where this right exists, a virtuous 

E arent may have virtuous children, and universal corruption cannot take place ; 

ut where this right is taken away, and all children are put into the hands of the 
same national instructors, the condition of the virtuous parent’s child is little 
better than that of the most irreligious, whose schoolfellow he is, with whom he 
drinks the same moral poison and with whom he is almost sure to be ruined. v 
•Correct principles ana wholesome instructions are not the only requisites in a 
Christian Teacher. His example should be in accordance with his teaching. 
Some children are little benefited by precept, but all are powerfully influenced 
by example. Notning escapes their observation. If a teacher be inattentive, 
lukewarm, or indifferent about the progre»g of his pupils, the latter are not less 
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lukewarm, inattentive, and indifferent to their own. These effects are so invari- 
ably co-relative, that you may always safely conclude from the Teacher to his 
Scholars, and from the Scholars to the Teacher. In like manner, if a Teacher is 
whimsical in his conduct, capricious in his temper, or uncouth in his manners, he 
will either lose tjie esteem of his pupils, or make them partakers of his defects. 

Hence, every Teacher owes it to nis Pupils,— \st, to he most zealous for their 
improvement, and most assiduous in the discharge of his duties ; 2 dly, to exhibit 
a conduct steady, uniform, and consistent ; not variable, irregular, and partial. 
He must show equal justice and kindness to all, and this at all times. He must 
not tolerate to-day what he forbade yesterday, nor rigidly punish on one occasion 
what on another he carelessly overlooked. To act thus is to commit injustice, 
to create universal dissatisfaction and to overthrow all wholesome discipline. 
Whatever is the law, let the Preceptor firmly and steadily enforce it, and let all see 
that in so doing he has but two motives — the discharge of his duty, and the bene- 
fit of his Scholars. The latter will then soon become reconciled to the law pre- 
scribed for them, and there will be neither transgression nor discontent. — 3 dly, 
The Teacher must know how to command his temper. He must never betray 

S assion, though he may manifest displeasure. When a pupil has done wrong, 
e should be rebuked, and, if necessary, punished; but whether reproof or 
punishment be his lot, he ought to feel, that in what he suffers he is not the 
victim of caprice. He ought to see that the misconduct of the past has met with 
its proper infliction, and that the future will be sure to meet with the same. A 
passionate and capricious instructor of youth is the worst of tyrants, and deserves 
more than any other, the reprobation of the just and merciful.— Athly, An In- 
structor of uncouth manners is a misfortune to his pupils, who will be sure to 
copy, more or less, his defects. A certain degree of virtue is consistent with a 
rude exterior, but no man can be either a perfect Christian, or an accomplished 
gentleman, whose conduct is not marked by modesty, humility, condescension 
and charity. A noisy, blustering, swaggering, or censorious pedagogue, is 
one of the greatest nuisances that can afflict a School, and should be removed 
at any cost ; whilst a Teacher of gentle, mild, unassuming, and obliging manners, 
is an inestimable advantage to those who nave the happiness to be under his 
care. 



ON THE MANNER OF TEACHING IN GENERAL. 

There are certain general rules which, in every kind j> f teaching, should be 
carefully observed. Such are the following : — First, A Teacher ought to study 
incessantly the avenues to the human understanding. There are few things 
which children of tender age may not learn, if the Teacher knows how to present 
them to the mind. Hence, he must labour in all his instructions to be clear and 
intelligible, in which case he will seldom fail to give pleasure. Abstract defini- 
tions, and abstruse disquisitions, are always unpalatable to youth, and are the 
usual refuge of ignorance, dullness, or pedantry. — Secondly , Brevity should be 
carefully studied by the Teacher — a superfluous word should be avoided, and a 
repetition seldom allowed. If the Students find that nothing is said which is 
unnecessary, and -that when once said it will not be repeated, they acquire habits 
of attention and mental energy , but if they find that their Teacher uses super- 
fluous words, and repeats over and over what he has ill expressed, they reserve 
their attention for the last explanation, or become too listless to care about it at all. 
Wherever a sign will do instead of a word, it should be preferred ; wherever one 
word will suffice, two should never be used. In all cases where repetition is 
wanted, as in learning languages, it is much better that the repetition should be 
made by one or more of the Class, and that the repeaters, and manner of the 
repetition, should be as much as possible varied. This will be mentioned more at 
large in its proper place ; but the Teacher should be aware of the principle , that 
repetition when necessary, ought to be varied, and that, to employ the Students 
themselves, where it can be done^ia not only a diminuation of the Teacher’s 
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labour and the Student’s ennuL but is a great incentive to attention and emula- 
tion. Thirdly, Scolding should be carefully avoided. Reproof is always more 
effectual when delivered in a grave and serious, but kind and dispassionate^ man- 
ner. Some teachers seem to be always scolding, by the tone which they use in 
delivering their instructions. It is a cross and surly tone, which seems to say, 
“ It is my duty to din this into your ears ; but I know you dislike it, and will 
not learn it if you can help.” The tone of the Teacher should be the reverse of 
this. It ought to be gentle, kind, and good-natured, as if he and his hearers 
were eoually pleased with the communication. It should sound to the Pupil as 
if the Teacher said, “ I am glad to* explain this to you, or to give you this 
information, because I know you will like to hear it.” Such, indeed, should 
always be tne feeling of the Student, and such it would almost always be, if the 
Teacher knew his duty, and followed the advice here given. 



ON THE CLASSIFICATION OF SUBJECTS, AND 
DISTRIBUTION OF TIME. 

Much depends upon a judicious Classification of the Subjects that are to be 
taught. To make such Classification two things must be attended to — the nature 
of the subjects themselves, and the capacities of the Students. With respect to 
the subjects, the order of Nature should be followed : easier subjects should 
precede those that are more difficult, and subjects which may serve as foundation, 
should be laid down before those which must become the superstructure. A 
knowledge of objects, facts, and laws, whether relating to the visible or invisibly 
world, should be first given ; then the judgments, deductions, inferences, and con- 
clusions which may be drawn from them. In all cases, a general view should be 
taken of the subject before the details are entered upon, so that the mind may-al- 
ways have clear perceptions, and avoid that perplexity and confusion which a 
contrary method generally produces. Wherever it can be done, a synoptical table 
should be drawn up, and its general outlines fixed in the memory, before any of 
its minor branches or subdivisions are entered upon ; and it will often be found 
adviseahle to give the synopsis itself in a skeleton form, for the sake of greater 
clearness, and to go over it several times, filling it up gradually, as the mind is 
able to take in its increasing contents. It is wonderful how much the memory 
can grapple with on this system, and how the most complex and intricate subjects 
become simple and orderly. 

I said that objects, facts, and laws, whether relating to the visible or invisible 
world, should have precedence of judgments, deductions, &c. ; for it is a mistake 
to suppose that objects, facts, and laws, relating to the latter, are not, to a cer- 
tain degree, perfectly easy or comprehension, if properly presented to the mind. 
Locke is right when he asserts that we understand spiritual as perfectly as corporeal 
objects : for we know nothing of what philosophers call the substance of either ; 
and we are equally well acquainted with the qualities of both. God, angels, 
spirits, and their states or abodes, are objects which in themselves present no 
difficulty to the mind ; whilst facts of a supernatural order, such as tne punish- 
ment of our. first parents, the Deluge, the call of Abraham, are as comprehensible 
as any other historical fact. In like manner ; the laws of the Decalogue, or the 
ordinances of the Levetical law, are as intelligible as any human laws. 

A foundation, therefore, should be first laia of objects, facts, and laws, after 
which the mind will of itself proceed to judgments and inferences, and the 
labour of the Teacher will be greatly diminished, while his success will be much 
increased by the adoption of this order. 

In the distribution of time, also, attention must be paid both to the nature of 
the subjects to be learnt, and to the capacities of the Students. The dead 
languages require much time, which may, however, be greatly abridged by an 
improved method of teaching. The powers and disposition ot the pupils must 
be well weighed, lest, in allotting time to dead languages, you in reality allot it 
to doing nothing, or, what is worse, to studying the mind, disgusting it with 
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study, and arresting for ever its literary career. Children must be weaned by 
degrees from the nursery’s wild and desultory plan. Their minds must be at first 
chiefly employed on interesting subjects, such as Natural History, Geography, 
&c., and the dead languages must be made a secondary consideration, occupying 
a comparatively short space of time. The more children can learn these tilings 
whilst in motion and in the open air, the better. By degrees they will acquire 
sedentary habits, and study muetly in the school, and then they may be allowed 
or required so to do ; but till habits of sedentary study are acquired, an active 
mental exertion of five minutes, whilst taking air and exercise, will do more 
towards learning a language than a whole day of that listless idleness, in which 
children afflicted with stucuophobia commonly waste their irksome hours. 

Every Instructor of Youth, particularly of children, should be a philosopher, 
ever studying intensely the nature of the youthful mind, and the best means of 
conveying to it the various information to be imparted. A Teacher who gives 
himself no trouble on this head, but stupidly hears the lessons of his pupils in 
a mechanical way, caring'little whether they be understood or not, is, to say the 
least of him. a worthless character, and, if he ■ has common sense, he is a guilty 
corrupter or youth, and a pest to society. 



COURSE OF STUDIES. 

Outlines of Religion, Natural and Revealed. 

Reading, Writing, Orthography, &c. 
Philosophy of Language, and Analysis. 
Physiology, Geography, &c. 

HrsTORY, Sacred and Prophane. 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Mathematics. 
Logic, Metaphysics, Ethics. 

Languaget. 

French. Latin. 

Italian. Greek. 

German. Hebrew. 

Reading, Elocution, Poetry, Rhetoric. 



MANNER OF TEACHING RELIGION. 

Religion is the science which teaches us how we may accomplish the end for 
which God made us. It points out and inculcates three classes of duties, to 
God, to ourselves, and to our neighbour. Every othgr species of knowledge 
being only useful or ornamental, whilst Religion is absolutely necessary, it is 
evident that Religion ought to have the first place, and form the groundwork of 
every true system of education. 

It must be taught in the following manner : — 

1. A synoptical table must be presented to the Students, giving at one simple 
view the whole scheftie of revealed religion, which must be fixed in the memory. 

2. This table must then be taken in detail, and illustrated, historically, from 
the Sacred: Scriptures and ecclesiastical writers. 

3. The same system may be pursued a third and a fourth time, always filling 
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up more in detail the original sketch, till it is found to embrace a clear and 
simple, but satisfactory and sufficiently extended, system of popular theology, 
both dogmatical and moral. 

It is a monstrous misarrangement, and frightful inconsistency, to equip a 
Catholic youth with "two or three dead languages, the labour of years, besides 
two or three living ones, and a variety of sciences, requiring for their acquisition 
both great mental exertion and a considerable period of time, whilst his know- 
ledge of religion is confined to the details of a meagre catechism, and an im- 
perfect knowledge of the contents of the Sacred Scriptures, and of a few ecclesi- 
astical writers. 

But on this all-important branch of education, more detailed instructions will 
be given in a separate treatise for the use of this Establishment. 



MANNER OF TEACHING READING. ' 

Supposing the Student to read with difficulty, and to make mistakes, let him 
he classed with others of similar progress, and proceed thus : — 

Let a book be provided, of which each has a copy, e.g . ASsop’s Fables, or 
some easy book of History, Geography, or Natural History. 

Let the Students be stationed in front of the Teacher, who shall mention to 
them the page and paragraph where he wishes them to read. 

Then let all at the same time pronounce the first word slowly, making each 
syllable audible, then the next word, and so on, in such manner that the Teacher 
may perceive that each individual pronounces every word fully and accurately. 

When a short paragraph has been thus read* let it be repeated a second, third, 
fourth, and fifth time, each . time a little more briskly, till all can read it at 
a moderately current speed without making any mistake. 

Let the Teacher then take another passage, and treat it in the same manner, 
never suffering a word to be pronounced wrong for want of allowing the pupils 
time to know what the word is. 

Let this plan be pursued till the Students can read easy books with tolerable 
fluency. 

It is necessary, during this time, that the Students learn daily by heart a very 
short paragraph, not more than a sentence or two, which they may repeat separ- 
ately, m order that the Master may have an opportunity of correcting any organic 
defects, or provincial inaccuracies of pronunciation. 

The ordinary rules of enunciation, emphasis, &c. may also be given in ageneral 
way, leaving the more minute details to a more advanced period. Wnen all 
read together, let the voice be sustained on one note. 



MANNER OF TEACHING WRITING. 

Let ruled books be provided for each Student 
Let Classes be formed, consisting of all of a similar proficiency. 

Let them be seated in their order. 

Let engraved copies be delivered to each. 

Let the Master attend during the time, walking about; seeing that all hold the 
pen right, that their pen and ink are in tfrder, and that they attend diligently. 

Let each mark the date of the exercise, and affix his name to the foot of each 
page. 

Let the progress made by each Student, as well as the neatness and cleanliness 
of his book, be taken into consideration at every monthly examination. 

Let the books, when filled, be delivered to the custody of the Prefect of Studies, 
to be exhibited at the Half-Yearly Examination. 
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MANNER OF TEACHING ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Let some book — e.g. ASsop's Fable9 — be chosen, from which the Students may 
learn to read and spell. 

Let the first of the Class write a fable on the black board before all the rest, he 
copying from the book, they copying from him on their slates. When one has 
done, let the first look over his slate and correct it ; then let these two look 
over those of the fourth and fifth, &c. till all have been inspected. Finally, let 
the first of the Class read over to the Master the number of faults committed 
by each, that he may mark them down in his. memorandum book. This he will 
do by putting the number opposite to each name, thus : — 

Days of Month and Numbers of Faults . 



Names . 


1st. 


2d. 


3d. 


4th. 


51A. 


6th. 


John A. 


6 


3 


3 / 


3 


2 


1 


William B. 


5 


5 


2 


6 


5 


2 


Edward C. 


4 


6 


3 


2 


5 


2 


Henry IJ). 


1 










&c. 



Let the numbers be sumed up at the end of the month, and rank given in the 
inverse ratio of the numbers. 

When the Students are so far advanced that they can copy without making 
many faults, let the first of the Class dictate passages to them, they writing from 
his dictation, and let the examination of what is written proceed as before, and 
the same entry be made in the daily memorandum of the Master. 

In a very snort time few faults will be committed, when the Class of- Ortho- 
graphy may finish its exercises. From that time notning more will be required 
Sian that all faults against Orthography be corrected in themes and compositions, 
and noted dowri with those against Grammar. 



ANALYSIS OF LANGUAGE. 

The Teacher of the Analysis of Language must be perfect master of his subject. 
In this case, following the system prepared for him, he will with ease make 
intelligible to Students of tender age all that is usually deemed most abstruse in 
Logic, as connected with Language. 

When the principles of the science have been given, it must be daily practised 
by each Student affixing to his daily exercise, in whatever Language he is study- 
ing, the logical and grammatical signs belonging to what he has written. At 
first it should be practised upon passages selected from the books read in the 
Class. 



COMPOSITION IN ENGLISH. 

Let the rules of English Grammar be learnt, and exercises written upon tfiem. 
till they are become tollerably familiar to the Students. The daily exercises will 
then be as follows : — . . 

Let the first Student read slowly and distinctly a paragraph from some classical 
writer. Let the second Student repeat the same. 

Then let each imitate as nearly as he can the substance and style of the 
paragraph. Let the first Student read over the composition of the Second, mark- 
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ing any faults that may have been committed against grammar, syntax, prosody, 
or rhetoric. Let the 2d, 3d, etc. do the same with the rest. . 

Then let the Master glance his eye over some, if he cannot over all, the com- 
positions; and finally, let each Student read his own composition aloud, the 
Master making, as he proceeds, or when he has finished, such remarks as he 
judges proper. 

Let tne first Student read over the number of faults committed by each, which 
the master must enter into his memorandum book. 

Let the Composition-books be kept, and, when filled, delivered to the Prefect . 
of Studies, to be taken into consideration at the Half-Yearly Examinations. 

Let the Master always insist upon these Compositions being written in a good, 
clear, legible hand. Let him, on all occasions, forbid the use of a careless, 
negligent style of writing. 



ELOCUTION AND CHIRONOMY. 

Let the Students be classed according to their proficiency, and taught regularly 
the rules of Elocution, from Chapman, or some similar work, and those of 
Chironomy and Gesture from Austin, or an abbreviation. The rules of Gesture 
may be practised in Classes, those of Elocution by short pieces committed to 
memory^ and recited under tne correction of the Teacher. 

Occasional theatrical performances, dialogues, and discussions, learnt by heart, 
and well prepared, will be found of the greatest use. 

As Elocution is the soul of rhetoric, and public speaking of every kind, this 
department must be carried on through all the courses of study. It may be 
cultivated to a perfection that is scarcely credible, and its effects in after-life 
become of the highest and most beneficial consequence. 



MANNER OF TEACHING ARITHMETIC. 

Let Classes be formed consisting of all of equal advancement. 

Let each Student be provided with slate and pencil, and with a ruled book. 

Let a rule be given and copied into the said book. 

Let the Master dictate a sum to the Class. 

Let him examine each sum as it is finished. 

Let him put down in a memorandum, kept for the purpose, the number, 1, 2, 3, 
&c. as each finishes sooner than the rest, — 1 for the first done, 2 for the second, 
&c. &c. 

After half have finished, let him dictate to them another sum ; or, if he have a 
printed book, with the sums ready prepared, let him give each Student a new 
sum as soon as he has finished his last ; and let the number of sums he has done 
that day be entered into the memorandum, to be taken into consideration at the , 
monthly concourse. 

Let each Student copy into his book two or three of the more difficult sums 
written full out after each rule. 

Let these books be exhibited at the Half- Yearly Examinations. 



PHYSIOLOGY. 

By this term is here meant a general knowledge of the existing world, particu- 
larly the physical part thereof. To teach it, the Professor snould be perfect 
master of nis subject, so as to be able to convey the knowledge he possesses in 
easy, familiar, and correct language, and in a manner calculated to interest his 
youtnful pupils. If he possess a talent for instruction, and the smallest 
disposition to make his lessons agreeable, nothing can be more easy. He will 
begin by reading the History of the Creation from the book of Genesis, or rather 
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by giving that history, in the first instance, in his own language, as the substance 
of the Sacred Narrative. 

He will then pass to a description of the form and dimensions of the terrestrial 
globe, making such reflections and comparisons as are best suited to impress 
upon his pupils the vast magnitude of the Earth. 

He will explain the phenomenon of men standing on opposite sides of the 
globe, yet appearing in every country to be equally erect, the nature of attraction , 
&c. Then a general view of the Copernican and Newtonian systems must be 
given — diagrams and plans being always exhibited to render oral description as 
short and easy as possible. 

Then must be pointed out the motions of the Heavenly bodies, — the stupendous 
size of some of the planets, — the use and arrangement of their satellites, — the 
glorious Sun, the centre of our system, — the fixed stars, with all we know of or 
conjecture respecting them, — the history of the comets, &c. 

Having thus given a general idea of this wonderful universe, the Teacher may 
return to our own planet, and examine it more in detail. 

In speaking of th6 substances that compose it, he will have recourse to the 
sciences of Geology, Chemistry, &c. 

In speaking of the productions of the Globe, he will be led to Mineralogy, 
Botany, & c. 

In explaining the animate parts of Creation, he must have recourse to Zoology, 
Ornithology, Ichthyology, Entymolosy, and other branches of Natural History, 
until coming at last to Man , he is led to what reason and revelation teach of this 
“ Lord of the Creation.” He then passes on to History, which presents a narrative 
of what has been the state, condition, conduct, and fate of Man in different ages 
and countries, taking care evfery where to show what advantages may be drawn, 
for our own guidance, from the conduct of others of our species, pointing out 
the evils which have ever resulted to individuals and to nations, from a forget- 
fulness in man of the end of his being, and the blessings which have followed 
the practice of virtue. In short, history must be made subservient to ’ morality , 
religion , truth , and all that is most useful in the conduct of life. 

Of course, all these branches of science must be taught in a sketchy way : — 
the great outlines must be faithfully given, but the minor details must be filled 
in later. 

All unnecessary technicalities must be avoided, and every pains taken tp 
make science agreeable, which it will always be, if it be made clear, and at the 
same time its utility be pointed out. 



MANNER OF TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 

Let a blank sphere or ball, of any kind, be placed before the Class. Make 
a mark upon it with pencil or ink, and desire one of the Students to say on what 
part of the surface it is made, so that you may know exactly where to find it. 
He will say it is on the top, or bottom, or side of the ball. Tnm the ball round, 
and the description is inconrect. It is of no use to give such description as con- 
nected with a ball not stationary. 

This shows the necessity of some lines being made on the ball. — Divide it into 
two hemispheres, by a line drawn round one of its largest circumferences. Call 
one hemisphere north , the other south. Again ask where is the mark. The 
Student will answer, in the north or south hemisphere. But this would be a very 
vague information, supposing that the ball, instead of being two inches, were eight 
thousand miles in diameter. We must therefore draw some more lines. Draw 
the first meridian . Show that this describes the position of the mark more ex- 
actly, as it tells in what quarter^ of the globe it lies. Show the necessity of other 
lines of longitude and parallels of latitude, till you have made the utility of such 
lines perfectly clear. Then present a small terrestrial globe, with all its lines 
of latitude and longitude ready drawn. Show how the position of any particular 
spot is described, and how it can be found by that description. 
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Then place before the Student the usual planisphere, drawn upon a large scale 
in two circles. Let the Teacher point with a wand to the first fine of longitude 
on the Equator, and desire some Student to mention the degree of longitude, 
viz. 360 ; then let him pass to 90, to 180, &c. ; then to 45, then 135, & c. ; then to 
20, 30, 100, 110, &c., — proceeding always from the points already known to those 
near them, till the different degrees of longitude are pretty well fixed in the 
memory. 

Then leaving the Equator, let the Teacher go to 30° or 60° of latitude, and 
make the Students mention this along with the decrees of longitude. When this 
is thoroughly understood, and made tolerably familiar, let him put the wand into 
the hand of the first Student, who shall place it on any part of the globe he 
pleases, and by a look (for he need not say any thing) direct one of his com- 
panions to answer. Then, moving his wand, let him ask another in like manner, 
allowing no hesitation, but passing any one over who cannot immediately answer. 
Let this exercise be carried on briskly, the Master taking no part, but standing 
near. 

The interrogator may then give his wand to any one he pleases, or to whom 
the Teacher shall direct, and, mentioning some degree of longitude and latitude, 
call upon him to point it out with his wand, not allowing him to wait, but mak- 
ing him give the wand to another if he cannot immediately answer. 

This exercise also must be continued for some days, conjointly with the other, 
till the Students have become so familiar with the longitude and latitude, that, 
upon a degree being mentioned, the spot shall immediately occur to the mind, 
and, upon any spot being pointed out, the degree of longitude and latitude shall 
instantly occur in like manner. 

Let the Teacher make his Students feel the utility of this exercise by reading 
to them, in some book of travels, the degrees of longitude or latitude where the 
traveller or navigator was at such a time, and asking them to point out his posi- 
tion, &c. 

About a week or ten days, one lesson a day, ought to accomplish these objects, 
if the Teacher proceed with system and energy. 

After this groundwork, the Teacher having before him a large globe upon the 
new projection, will point out to his class the limits of the different continents 
and islands, explaining to them, as he proceeds, the correct meaning of these 
and any other terms which may occur, and requiring them to make notes of the 
same. Then he will show the great chains of mountains which run through 
these different continents, exhibiting a table, drawn to a scale, of their different 
heights, and contrasting them with the highest of our hills, in order to make his 
Pupils more clearly comprehend their stupendous magnitude. 

Let him point out the limits of perpetual snow — explain the nature and effect 
of avalanches, glaciers, &c. — the origin of rivers, lakes, &c.— the different kinds 
of vegetation which prevail in different positions and altitudes — the various 
animals which are found in such situations, & c. &c. 

Let him then point out the principal rivers, showing their origin in the differ- 
ent mountainous or hilly tracts, their width, length, rapidity, depth, &c. 

He will then point out the principal cities and towns of note, which will always 
be found attached to the rivers, like fruit to the branches of a tree. 

He will then come to the political or arbitrary division of countries, which 
will generally, but not always, De found to be regulated by some natural boundary, 
such as seas, rivers, chains of mountains, lakes, deserts, &c. 

After giving this general information, which may be done in an hour, or less, 
he will proceed to make his Students copy, on slates ruled for the purpose, the 
first compartments of the globe, viz. from 0 to 30 north latitude, and from 0 to 
30 east longitude. # 

Let the Students understand that this copying is with a view to their being 
able to do it memoriter , and show them how they shall impress the lines on their 
memory. Let the copying be renewed till the Teacher pronounces the drawing 
to be accurate, and till the Students can make it without having a copy before 
them. 

At first these drawings should not go much into detail, but should be confined 
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chiefly to the natural outlines, the principal ridges of mountains, rivers, and 
cities. 

When the first map is finished, let them proceed to the second, viz. from 60* 
to 90° on the same latitude; then from 90° to 120° ditto. Then ascending to 
a higher latitude, let them take the three maps above the three already mentioned, 
viz. from 0 to 30° east longitude, and from 30° to 60° north latitude. 

From the^time that the drawing commences, the school must be divided into 
two portions, one of which shall be' employed in reading some interesting book 
of travels, &c. treating of the countries which they are drawing, or other subjects 
connected with them ; or let the Teacher, as often as possible, give viva voce in- 
formation on these subjects, and require his Students to note down the same in 
books provided them for the purpose. 

After a time, the Students will acquire great facility in drawing maps. Let 
them then be encouraged and assisted to make a map of J;he globe on the new 
projection, which must be mounted in four divisions on canvass, and will be 
useful through life, as fixing in the memory the positions of places, and outlines 
of countries, in a better way than, perhaps, any other. 

They may then draw particular countries on a larger scale, in a blank atlas 
provided them for the purpose. 

These exercises may go on with great advantage during the whole period of 
education, more or less frequently as may be found expedient. 

With Geography thus perfectly acquired, must be associated Natural History 
in all its different branches, and the History of the Human Race in all its differ- 
ent periods. Geography will thus become of the greatest use in the acquirement 
of all these sciences, by supplying localities to facts and events, whilst, on the 
other hand, these sciences, as connected with Geography, will tend not a little 
to enlarge its limits, perfect it in detail, and impress it indelibly on the memory. 

The use of the glooes must be explained, and the various problems connected 
with them solved. This may be done at an earlier or later period of the Geogra- 
phical course, as the Teacher may deem best suited to the powers of his pupils. 



MANNER OF TEACHING HISTORY. 

History treats of the various events that have taken place in the world, particu- 
larly those which are connected with the human race. To record all the events 
which take place in any single day would be impossible, and to read them, if 
recorded, would be more laborious than useful. All that History can do, is 
to record such events as will be most instructive, and which will give the 
clearest and most, enlarged idea of the principles which ought to guide the rulers 
of states, the commanders of armies, and in general, all those bodies or indivi- 
duals upon whom the welfare of nations or communities depends. Biography, 
or the history of private individuals, may be eminently useful to form the private 
character to virtue, or deter it from vicious courses. This portion of nistory 
depends less for its effect on times and places; but all the other historical de- 
partments have such an essential connexion with both, that, without them, history 
is a chaos of confused events, which must lose most of their utility, from the 
impossibility of commanding their services when wanted, or knowing where to 
find them. 

Geography, as has been already noticed, furnishes the localities of history ; 
Chronology arranges its facts in the order of time. Both may be considered as 
the essential adjuncts, if not as integral portions, of the science. 

The first step, therefore, in teaching History, is Geography, of which we 
have already spoken. The next step is Chronology. ' 

# There are some memories so formed by nature as to retain great numbers of 
historical dates without any artificial aid. But the number of such memories 
is comparatively very small, so that, for general use, it becomes absolutely 
necessary to employ some artificial means for linking together different facts 
with different periods, and fixing them in their connected state firmly in the 
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memory. It is useless to recount the various methods that have been used for 
this purpose in ancient and modem times. Suffice it to say, that no system, that 
I have ever heard of. accomplishes its object more perfectly than that which has 
been established at Prior Park, which, though apparently so simple, had escaped 
the sagacity of all the preceding inventors of mnemonical chronology, who 
thought their object could not ue accomplished but by machinery infinitely more 
complex and difficult of execution — wnilst incongruous and often ridiculous 
associations encumbered and disfigured the science about which they were em- 
ployed. The second step, therefore, in teaching history is Chronology, which 
must be taught as follows. 

Let a brief chronology of ancient and modem history be prepared in the form 
'of a connected narrative, beginning with the account given in Scripture of the 
Creation of Man, his fall, his exclusion from Paradise, the state of antediluvian 
society, as far as we know of it, or may probably conjecture ; the building, form, 
and dimensions of the Ark ; the repeopling of the world ; the formation of the 
great eastern empires ; the building of Babel and dispersion of mankind ; the 
subsequent formation of the empires of Egypt, Hindostan, Greece, Rome, &c. 

Passing very lightly over the fabulous periods of Grecian history, let the narra- 
tive proceed to tne formation of the principal Grecian States, and the leading 
events connected with them until their junction with the Roman Coiqmon wealth. 
Let the History of Rome be here introduced, and brought down to the first 
war with Carthage, when all that is known of this celebrated republic may be 
introduced. Then let the history of Rome be continued till the Christian Era, — 
the state of Greece and its other dependent provinces, being interwoven in their 
proper places. Conjointly with these histones of other states, but distinct from 
them, must be brought down in connected form the Scriptural history of the 
people of God, — their original adoption and separation from the rest of the world, 
— the singular providence of God in their regard, — the series of prodigies which 
established them in Palestine, — the figurative, ceremonious and solemn character 
of their worship, — its partial adoption by almost all other nations, — the prophetic 
allusions in every part of the Jewish ceremonial law to the future Messian and 
Redeemer of mankind, — the prophets sent from time to time, and their leading 
predictions, particularly as connected with Christ,— the calamities that befel the 
Jewish people, and other nations, on account of their sins, — and lastly, the com- 
ing of tne desired of all nations, the Divine Redeemer of fallen man, tne finisher 
of the ancient dispensation, and the Founder of the Christian Church, — He in 
whom terminated the reign of Divine Justice, and the auspicious era of .grace 
and mercy began. , 

A similar sketch of modem history must be given, detailing the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and dispersion of the Jewish nation, as foretold by the prophets and 
by Jesqs. Christ — tne gradual overthrow of the Roman empire, and subsequent 
formation of the different modem states.. The singular fate of this ancient 
mistress of the world, who fulfilled the prophecy of Daniel that her empire 
should last forever, by becoming the capital of thegreat Christian Monarch, 
the Vicar of Christ, and Head of His universal Spiritual Empire, an Empire 
which will never be overthrown, but continue through all ages, even to the con- 
summation of the world. 

This historical sketch of Chronology must not be encumbered with too many 
facts; but what facts are recorded in it must be of a great and interesting charac- 
ter, so that, when put together, they may give a clear and faithful outline of 
general history. 

It must be divided into distinct paragraphs, which must be numbered for the 
facility of reference, and have the aate annexed clearly in the margin opposite to 
each. It must be fixed in the memory in the following manner : — 

The Teacher taking his Class to the Chronological room, must begin by ex- 
plaining to them its localities, and the numbers which they designate. Then, 
having a wand in his hand, and having signified to the Students the necessity of 
being very attentive and alert, he will point to some part of the room which 
represents the numbers under 100. called zero , or the numbers from 100 to 200, 
called one , or from 200 to 300, called two, or from 300 to 400, called three, &c., 
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so that the person asked shall immediately give the general designation of 0, 1,2, 
or whatever it may be. Let this exercise be continued, in rapid succession, — 
first one Student being asked, then another, till all are so perfectly familiar with 
these general localities, that the latter become identified with the numbers they 
represent, and occur distinctly to the mind the moment the number is mentioned. 

When the Students are perfectly familiar with these general localities, let the 
Teacher proceed to the localities of tens , and simply mentioning a number — 
e.g . 35 ?— ■ let the Student to whom he addresses the brief interrogatory, answer 
by simply pointing to the place with his wand. Then let the Teacher mention 
other numbers, first in more regular order, — e.g, 120, 220, 320, 430, 530, 630. 740, 
840; 940, &c. When they have become more familiar with the localities,, 
let him mention the numbers more promiscuously, till the Students have become 
as perfect in all these details as they were in the general numbers. 

This exercise may be made for a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes at a 
time during several days, the Students proceeding during the remaining time of 
schools with their historical chronology. 

When they are perfect masters of this exercise, and not till then, let the 
Teacher point out upon the tables a certain portion of facts, as set dowti in the 
Chronology, and at the same time give viva voce , whilst the eyes of his hearers 
dwell upon the locality, a more detailed account of the events therein briefly 
recorded. This will have the effect of connecting in their minds the events witn 
their localities, and consequently with their dates. 

When he has given this explanation and narrative for a quarter of an hour or 
twenty minutes, let him allow the Students as much time, if he find so much is 
necessary, to fix these events and dates firmly in their memories. This they 
must do in perfect silence, standing before the chronological tables with their 
books in their hands, the Teacher being present, but taking no part whatever, 
unless it be to put any Student in the way of doing this exercise in the. most 
efficacious manner, which he will do in an under-voice, and in as few words as 
possible, not to disturb the rest. * * ' 

Then let the Teacher, for another quarter of an hour, examine his pupils on 
the history and dates which have formed the subject of the lecture, their faces 
being turned from that portion of the tables. Let every error be noted down in 
hid memorandum, as at other schools. 

Let him particularly caution his Students on the importance of keeping the 
hundreds perfectly distinct, and accustom them to fortify this mnemomcal pro- 
cess by reflection on the events themselves, and their relation to each other in 
history. It is a plain proof that the Teacher has not done his duty, or that the 
Students have been grossly negligent, if mistakes he made in the centuries. 

In the same manner, the Teacher will proceed till his pupils are not only per- 
fect masters of all the dates contained in their abridgement of ancient and 
modern history, but are, moreover, possessed of a clear and distinct knowledge 
of all those great historical events which have regulated the destinies of nations, 
and which form, as it were, a slight graphic portrait of the human race. ' 

This may all be accomplished in great perfection during the first year. 

The course of History will now assume a different character. Returning to 
the commencement of ancient history, the Teacher will enter more into detail. 
Till profane history begins, he has nothing to do but to deliver to his pupils 
the narrative contained in the Sacred Scripture, referring always to his authori- 
ties, and often reading passages from the Sacred Books, with a view not only to 
impress the events upon the memory, but to make the Students familiar with the 
contents of the inspired volumes. As profane authors come in, he will give sketches 
of their contents, and often read passages from them, so that the Students may 
know who these ancient authors were, on what subjects they wrote, what was the 
character of their style, mode of narration, &c. This will be found very helpful 
to the memory, will encourage- the reading of original writers, will enable the 
Students to form their own ideas respecting events, and often to criticise justly 
and forcibly the works of subsequent compilers. There is no reason why every 
author connected with ancient history should not pass in review before, and be 
partially read by, the Students during their course, which need not occupy more 
than the second year. 
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A similar plan must be pursued with the earlier portions of modern history. 
For several centuries the number of historical writers is very small, and may be 
wholly analyzed, and partially read, during the course. This should he done 
in the original languages, when the Students are sufficiently advanced, and when 
this is not the case, in English, French, or Italian translations. 

In the later portions of modem history, a few of the best recent histories cf 
different countries must be read ; accompanied, however, by references to, and 
occasional readings from, the principal original writers from whom these narra- 
tives are composed. It will he found that a love of historical reading, particu- 
larly of original memoirs and documents, will be created by this process of in- 
struction, and that the mind will be opened to the necessity and value of historical 
criticism. 

This general course of modern history may be completed in the third year, 
the ancient being kept up by monthly repetitions. 

After this period, History will become more detailed and more philosophical 
The modem European states will require particular attention. The nature of 
government, and its various forms, the effects which have resulted from these 
forms upon the countries where tney have been adopted, or upon particular 
classes in those countries. The real meaning of certain words relating to 
government, which have in various ages fascinated and misled mankind, such as 
despotism, tyranny, liberty, nation, people, aristocracy, democracy, public good, 
&c. &c., must be fully explained ; the progress of literature, arts and sciences, 
must be pointed out, portions must be read from the works of the best authors in 
the original languages, when it can be, or, when it cannot, in translations ; and 
original works of art, or good copies, must be exhibited, in order to explain the 
differences of style, degree of excellence, and peculiar characteristics of artists 
or schools. 

This portion of history must be divided amongst the three remaining years, 
one of which may fairly be devoted to the history of our own country. Here 
particular care must be taken to point out the gross misrepresentations into 
which party feeling, religious prejudices, political fanaticism, and other causes, 
have led some of our most popular English historians. Lingard’s admirable 
work may be taken as the guide and class book. , 

Another of these years may be given to modern Ecclesiastical History, which 
will detail the rise and progress of Christianity, the conversion of different 
nations, the original constitution, and continued preservation of the Christian 
Church, the rise and fall of heresies and schisms, the peculiar doctrines and 
perpetual variations of the numerous sects which sprang from the pretended 
Reformation, &c. &c. 



MANNER OF TEACHING FRENCH, &c. 

Let the Declensions of Nouns and Conjugations of Verbs be given on the plan 
laid down in the general grammar. A week, with one lesson a day, is abundantly 
sufficient for this purpose. 

Let each Student be provided with a ruled book, into which these Declensions 
and Conjugations may oe copied in a clear and carefully written hand. 

After the Declensions let a few pages be left for exceptions, remarks, &c. 
which will be inserted as they occur, and as the Master shall direct. Let as 
many vacant pages be left for the irregular Verbs, after the regular Conjugations, 
as may be necessary. ' 

Let some book of French Dialogues, or conversational language, with an 
accompanying translation or glossary at the end, be put into the hands of the 
Students. Let the Master explain to them a short passage from this book, re- 
quiring them to pay particular attention : and to command this attention the 
better, let him seldom or never repeat what he says. When he has done this, 
let the first of the Class repeat the same, the Master helping him out when neces- 
sary ; then let the second do the same, the first giving him assistance. Let the 
third, fourth, and fifth do the same, assisted always when necessary by those 
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above them. By this time* all ought' to know the passage, so as to explain its 
meaning correctly, decline its nouns, conjugate its verbs, &c. Then let the first 
Student write the passage on the black board, and affix to it its analytical cha- 
racters. both logical ana grammatical, after which, let all write the passage on 
their slates, ana the Master and higher Students examine them, and correct the 
faults in spelling and analysis. Then let all at the same time read the passage 
very slowly, the Master taxing care that each pronounces correctly. In conclu- 
sion, let the first Student mention the number of each Student’s faults, as they 
stand corrected on the slates, whilst the Master makes his usual memorandum of 
the same. 

After the Students have acquired tolerable facility in construing and analyzing 
an easy book as above described, let a book treating of some branch of natural 
history or geography, or some historical book, be put into their hands ; and let 
a book of exercises be provided, containing, under distinct heads, the rules of 
grammar, and the examples upon them to be written out in themes. 

Let the times restricted to indoor exercises be employed in learning a portion 
of construing in the reading book, and in writing out the exercise on some rule 
of grammar. An hour is sufficient for this purpose. Let the Master then hear 
the lesson in the following manner : — 

The Students must stand before his desk, in their order of rank. He orders 
them to take their reading books. The first Student mentions the page and 
paragraph. The Master beckons to some one of the Class to begin — the person 
selected being different every lesson. 

This person reads from the beginning of the lesson to the first full stop. 

He then explains the same, taxing each word separately in the appointed order 
of construction. If he err or hesitate, the next in order, upon a sign from the 
Master, helps him and takes his place in the ranks ; if the next cannot help him, 
let the following one do it. and take the place of both. Let the next in rank to 
him who has finished the last sentence go on with the next sentence, which will 
be treated in like manner, and so on till the* lesson is %iished. Let it then be 
repeated once or twice, the first Student making the corrections and presiding, 
till the time appointed for this exercise is expired. 

Let the Master then look at the theme of the first Student, and correct it, 
marking the faults. He will then look at the second Student’s theme, whilst the 
first Student looks at that of the third. The first and second Students will then 
go on correcting the themes of the rest, the Master casting his eye from one 
theme to another, as he may judge best. 

Let the first Student read the number of each one’s faults, which the Master 
will enter as usual in his memorandum, as well as the pla9es lost in the ranks. 

When all the rules of grammar have been gone through, the Master may 
begin to explain to his Students some branch of natural history in French, and 
oblige them to answer in the same. He may also now begin to converse with 
them in French in the out-door exercises, and to restrict them at these times to 
the use of that language. 

Their reading lessons will continue as before, except that some higher book 
may be given, and that the sentences may be explained more freely, without the 
words being taken separately. 

At all times, let one sentence be written on the black board at each school, 
first by one Student, then by another, and with the proper signs of the double 
analysis. 

The daily compositions will now be original translations from English into 
French, which must be corrected as before ; but, in addition, each Student must 
now read aloud his corrected composition, that the Master may be sure that they are 
corrected rightly, and may have an opportunity of making any short remarks he 
may judge useful. - 

The same plan must be followed in teaching the other living languages, with 
such omissions as the proficiency of the Students in general grammar ana analysis 
of language may justify . 
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MANNER OF TEACHING LATIN, & c. 

Let the Declensions and Conjugations be given, as in the French language. 

Let the Students copy these Declensions and Conjugations into a ruled book, 
as above directed. 

Let the Ordinary of the Mass, as contained in their prayer hooks, be employed 
as their first lessons in construing, in order that, by repeating this service daily 
in the Chapel, they may become perfectly familiar with its meaning, whilst, at 
the same time, they learn to pray with the Church in her adopted language. 

Let the mode of teaching these lessons be the same in every respect as above 
directed for the French. 

When the Ordinary of the Mass has been learnt, let the Common of Vespers 
be treated in like manner. 

When both have been perfectly learnt, let care be taken that the Students 
always use the Latin language, both in hearing Mass and assisting at Vespers. 

Let a book of Dialogues — e.g. Corderiu9 — now be given them to construe, 
which must be learnt as above directed. 

In the meantime, let the Students learn weekly the Proper of the Mass and 
Vespers for the following Sunday or Festival, so that they may always understand, 
and join in what is said or sung. Let the service of Holy Week, and, in fine, what- 
ever occurs in that part of the Church service at which they assist, be treated in a 
similar manner as it occurs, that the Students may never lose the very great 
benefit which the chanting or recitation of the Divine Service will in tnis case 
afford them in the acquisition of Latin. 

When the Students have acquired some facility in construing an easy book, 
let themes be daily written as exercises upon the rules of grammar, — the same 
being corrected as in French. ' Cornelius Nepos, or Cesar, may be read. 

When the rules of grammar have been gone through, and the Students can 
put together Latin sentences without making grammatical faults (which they 
ought to do in the first year of Latin) let them be taught a historical catechism 
in that language. Some branch of natural history may also be taught, and con- 
versations held in Latin at the hours allowed for out-door exercises. 

Explanations, when required, may be given in French, but out of doors in 
school hours the English language must never be used. 

In the second year, Justin, Curtius, and Cicero may be read, and the rules of 
syntax must be learnt, every thing being omitted which the knowledge of general 
grammar and analysis shall have rendered unnecessary. Themes must daily be 
written to render tne practise of the rules perfectly familiar. 

In the meantime, np day must pass without one passage at least being written 
on the black board, by some one or more of the class, with its logical and gram- 
matical analysis. * 

In the third year ? the Poets may begin to be read, and prosody must be learnt 
and practised in daily written exercises. 

In the fourth year, the rules of Rhetoric must be learnt, and practised in like 
manner. The fifth and sixth years may be employed in reading portions of the 
higher poets ; orators, and historians, and in writing original compositions or 
translations m prose or verse, with a view to acquire a perfect facility in the 
Latin language, and to compose in it, not only correctly, but elegantly. 

The same plan, mutatis mutandis, must be followed in teaching Greek and 
Hebrew. 
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RULES & REGULATIONS, & c. 



OBJECT OF THE INSTITUTION. 

The Object of this College is to Educate the Pupils in a manner that may qualify 
them either for the learned or military professions, for the pursuits of commerce, 
or for the higher studies in St. Paul’s College dr the University. The Course 
of Studies, the Distribution of Time, the Manner of Teaching, and other parti- 
culars relating to the department of Education, being given at length in the 
Course of Studies , #c., I will now treat of the Government and Discipline of the 
College, and of the various means employed for the formation of the Pupils to 
habits of order, activity, industry, perseverance, economy, subordination, ur- 
banity, neatness, cleanliness, and, in short, to all those external and internal 
habits, which will promote their interests in this life, and secure their happiness 
in the next. 



ON THE PRINCIPLES OF GOVERNMENT, AS THEY 
REGARD SUPERIORS. 

The original government given by God to Man was the •parental government. 
The excellence of this form of government is so great, that few have dared 
to dispute its merits, though many have invaded its rights. It is supposed 
that better forms of government for National Communities hatje been invented 
in different countries and epochs ; but if the real freedom, happiness, and inde- 
pendence of the great mass of the population be considered, perhaps it will be 
found, that under no form of government are these all-important objects so 
effectually attained as under the original parental or patriarchal form. At all 
events, for small communities, such as Schools and Colleges, it is pretty generally 
agreed, that the parental form of government, when properly administered, is 
incomparably the most conducive to the happiness and moral improvement of 
the pupils. 

Now, the' great ruling principle of the parental government is affection or love. 
The parent loves his chila, and is therefore anxious to avert from him every evil, 
and procure for him every possible good. When he can accomplish these objects 
by kind and gentle means, nis affectionate feelings forbid the employment of any 
other j but it coercive or severe measures are necessary to avert evil from his 
child, or to promote his happiness, the same principles, if not feelings, of affec- 
tion, compel him, however reluctantly, to employ such measures. 

When, therefore, the parent sends nis child from the parental roof, and com- 
mits the beloved charge to the directors of a public school, it is highly desirable 
that the latter should take his place in the child’s regard, and become to their pupil 
as parents, feeling for him the most sincere affection, and exerting the most anxious 
zeal for his progress and happiness. In this spirit, let the Superiors of St. 
Peter’s consider themselves as occupying the place, discharging the duties, and 
inheriting the responsibilities of parents. 

If nature do not enkindle in their breasts the same natural feelings of affection, 
let reason and religion excite the higher and nobler sentiment of Christian 
Charity, based on the Love of God, and the duty they owe to Him ; — and let 
them never forget, that if one of the little ones committed to their charge perish, 
or receive serious injury through , their waywardness, neglect, or bad example, 
“ it were better for them that a mill-stone were hung about their necks, and that 
they should be drowned in the depths of the sea.” ( Mat . xviii. vi.J 
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ON THE RULES OF THE COLLEGE, AND GENERAL MODE 
OF GOVERNMENT. 



There is nothing more unpleasant to subjects than to he governed by caprice. 
Now, all men, and, consequently, all Superiors, are more or less capricious. No 
man is wholly free from passion, from prejudice, from partiality. No man views 
the same subject in the same light at ail times, under every variation of health, 
change of fortune, and temper of mind. No man is at all times equally gracious 
and condescending. Hence, Superiors are liable to he occasionally unjust, un- 
kind, or inconsistent. Every sensible subject, aware that these defects are the 
inseparable appendages of humanity, will reconcile his mind to them, bear them 
as unavoidable evijs, and restrain every emotion of impatience, insubordination, 
and dislike. Still, it has ever been found desirable to remedy as much as pos- 
sible, the evils resulting from the frailty of judgment, or instability of disposition 
in Superiors, by the establishment of fixed laws and regulations, which the 
Superiors themselves shall not be at liberty to transgress, and within the limits 
of which subjects shall not be liable to doubt and uncertainty. Experience has 
ever proved that men will cheerfully submit to legal enactments which are com- 
mon to all, and are free from the suspicion of partiality and caprice, though they 
would feel sorely aggrieved at being subjected to the same regulations proceeding 
from the will of an individual Superior, and addressed personally to themselves. 

But no laws can be either useful or obligatory till they are promulgated or 
made known. 

When, therefore, a new Student comes to College, let a. compendium of its 
rules and regulations be put into his hands, and let him commit the substance of 
them to memory. It will be the duty of the President or Vice-President to exa- 
mine him on this head, within three days after his arrival at College. He shall 
then be required to sign the following declaration, in a book kept by the Presi- 
dent for this purpose : — 



I 



“ /, A — B — have read the Rules and Regulations of St. Peter's College : — 
thoroughly understand them , and will endeavour to observe them” 

(Signed) A — B — 

St. Peter's College , 18 



If it should ever happen that, through inadvertence, or sudden impulse, any 
Student should violate some rule or regulation, the Prefect who witnesses it 
(or if it be in time of Study or Schools, when some one not a Prefect is on duty, 
this person) shall quietly point out to the transgressor his fault, and receive from 
him an apology, with a promise of greater caution in future. If any one (which 
it is hoped will seldom happen) should transgress a rule deliberately and ob- 
stinately, the case must be the same day referred to the President or Vice- 
President, who shall immediately summon the offender before him, and seriously 
remonstrate with him on the impropriety of his conduct, showing him that it is 
morally wrong, and requiring of him, if the offence was public, to make a public 
apology, which he shall do in a form written down by the President or Vice- 
President, to the following effect : — 



u I , A — B — acknowledge that I did wrong in ( doing so and so ), and I promise 
to avoid the like conduct in future.'' 



The same must be done in case of any deliberate or obstinate disobedience to 
the orders of a Superior or Master. 

If any Student refuse to make the apology required, the case must be carried 
by the President or Vice-President of St. Peter’s to the Regent, or the Bishop, 
who will act as they judge best. 

With respect to the general mode of government, let the following regulations 
be carefully followed by the Superiors and Masters : — 

1st , Let every duty belonging to their own respective offices be performed with, 
the utmost punctuality and diligence. A Superior who neglects his own duty 
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has no right to expect that his subjects will perform theirs. In this case, the 
evil and guilt of their transgressions will, for the most part, lie at his door. 

2d, Let every hile and regulation of the College be rigorously but kindly 
enforced, and let the quiet and dispassionate, but firm, manner of the Superior 
in enforcing obedience, convince the Students that he is animated by a sense of 
duty to God, and not by feelings of hostility to them. 

3d, Let the Students be taught to obey the rules of the College, and the orders 
of Superiors, not so much from fear of punishment as from a principle of duty. 
Let the Superiors never forget, and let the Students constantly be reminded, that 
Men, being creatures of habit, cannot begin too soon to regulate their conduct 
by those principles of religion and honour which ought to guide them in after- 
life, and that many a man owes the vices and disgraces of age to the bad 
principles imbibed, and the bad habits contracted at Scnool. 

4 th, When a private offence has been committed, let the offender be admonished 
in private ; when the offence has been public, still let the admonition, if possible, 
be private, and the apology only, when such is required, be public. Many an 
offender will yield to tne influence of a private admonition, who would be steeled 
to resistance by a public reprimand. 

5 th, Let the Superiors, in all their intercourse with the Students, show by their 
kindness and affability that they love their pupils, and feel a pleasure in gratify- 
ing them whenever it is in their power. Let all unnecessary and petty annoy- 
ances be shunned, and every little indulgence, which is not contrary to rule, nor 
injurious to discipline, be cheerfully granted. In short, let the Superiors and 
Masters strive to make the lives of their pupils as happy as they can, consistently 
with duty, convinced that the more good conduct ana mental improvement are 
associated with feelings of happiness, the more they will be loved. 

6th, Let scolding always be avoided, as more calculated to irritate than to 
correct, and as much more frequently bespeaking the ill temper of the Superior 
than the fault of the Subject. One kind and quiet, but well-timed remonstrance, 
is worth a hundred angry or teasing scoldings. If private remonstrance do not 
suffice, let public, after due notice, be resorted ' to. Till both these means of 
correction have failed, let no other punishment ever be inflicted. 



OF THE RELIGIOUS EXERCISES OF THE STUDENTS. 

At the hour appointed for Morning Prayer, let the Students be conducted into 
the Chapel, marching silently in a double line, and taking their places in the 
benches according to their rank. Let the President or Prelect say the prayers ; 
after which let a short meditation or lesson, of from five to ten minutes, be read, 
which must be followed by Mass, and conclude with the Antiphon of the Blessea 
Virgin Mary belonging to the season of the year, sung in the plain chant by all 
the Students. 

In the evening let the Night Prayers be said, a meditation or short lecture 
read, and the Antiphon sung as in the morning. Let the examination of con- 
science in the prayers never exceed from three to five minutes. Let no other 
exercise whatever be used at this time, that the Students may not be deprived 
of their accustomed rest. If the President or Prefect wish occasionally to address 
a few words to the Students as a chapter of faults, or general admonition, let it 
be done before the Students commence their studies in the morning, after leaving 
the Chapel, and never exceed in length from five to ten minutes, nor occur oftener 
than is necessary. 

At all times of public prayers, let two Prefects or Superiors accompany the 
Students to the Chapel, and remain with them the whole time they are there, 
— one saying the prayers at the altar, the other kneeling or sitting immediately 
behind them. 

Let this person always count the numbers, and see that all are there. Should 
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any be absent, let him, immediately after prayers, seek for the absentees, and 
ascertain the cause of their absence. If this prove not satisfactory, let him ap- 
point them a time in the play hours of that day, in which the offenders shall be 
obliged to remain in the Chapel, for at least one third more, but not exceeding 
double, the time of their absence at the regular hour. 

When the prayers are over, let the Prefect who presided conduct them back in 
the same order in which thev came, taking care that all make towards the altar 
the usual obeisance or genuflection, as the Rubric may require. 

Let all the Students who have been admitted to the Sacraments approach them 
every Indulgence. If the festival, on occasion of which the Indulgence is 
granted, be a feast of obligation, let the confessions be made on the eve, and 
the communions on the festival. If the festival be not of obligation, let the con- 
fessions be on the first Saturday, and the communions on the first Sunday within 
the Indulgence. 

Let notice of the Indulgence always be given to the Students at the Mass of . 
the preceding Sunday, in the following terms : — 

“ Dear Children , — You are hereby admonished , that as the Indulgence of 
begins on , you will have to approach the 

Sacrament of Penance on next . You are earnestly exhorted 

to reflect well on this important duty during the intermediate days ; to make its 
worthy performance the , subject of your daily prayers , and to prove your sincerity 
by beginning immediately to correct those faults of which you will have to accuse 
yourselves , and of which it will be your duty to make resolutions and promises of 
amendment . — May God give you his grace to perform this important duty well” 

On the Confession day, let the Students be conducted to the Chapel at three 
o’clock by one of the Prefects, who shall remain with them during the whole 
time they are there. If they write any thing by way of memorandum (which 
ought to be discouraged), let it be in pencil, not in ink, which the Prefects must 
on no account allow to be carried into the Chapel. After a short time spent on 
their knees, the Students may kneel or sit as they please, taking care not to annoy 
each other. 

At half-past three, two of the Confessors must take their places in the Confes- 
sionals, and remain there till they have finished the Confessions of their respec- 
tive penitents. If there be more Confessors than two, the third must enter the 
Confessional when one of the others depart. No Confessor has faculties for 
hearing the Confessions of the Students m any other place than the two Con- 
fessionals, except in cases of the Students illness. 

The Angelical Salutation will be recited daily at the usual hours, but always 
in Latin. 

On Sundays, and Feasts of Obligation, the Morning Prayers and Mass will be 
as on other days, and at this Mass the Holy Communion will be given to those 
who communicate. After Mass, the communicants will remain in the Chapel 
ten minutes, or at most a quarter of an hour, to make their thanksgiving, — the 
Superior or Prefect, who said the Mass, kneeling during that time behind the 
Students, and making his own thanksgiving. All will leave the Chapel together 
at a signal from him. If it should happen that some Priest say the Mass who is 
neither Superior nor Prefect in the College, the President must supply his place 
after Mass, or see that one of the Prefects do it. 

The Students must on no account be permitted to go out of doors till after High 
Mass on Sundays and holidays. At a quarter before Divine Service, let a signal 
be given, when the choristers will proceed to the dressing-room to put on their 
surplices, which must be previously laid out there by the servant. Let the said 
servant, as well as one of the Prefects, attend whilst the Students vest, and let 
none leave the place till the order is given to proceed to the Chapel. 

Whilst one Prefect attends the choristers, let another proceed to, the large 
play-room with the rest of the Students, whom he shall draw up in lines, and 
inspect carefully and individually, to see that their persons and clothes are per- 
fectly clean and neat. .. When it is time to depart for the Chapel, let the Students, 
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accompanied by the two Prefects, march as usual in double lines, the choristers 
walking laJst. 

Let especial care be taken that the Students be in the Chapel at least three 
minutes before the service begins. 

In the afternoon, let the Students be called to the play-room for inspection of 
their persons and clothes, not later than half-past two, the Prefects and servant 
attending as in the morning ; and let the same care be taken that the Students 
be in the Chapel at least three minutes before three. 

On Friday evening, let some stanzas of the Stabat Mater be sung at Night 
Prayers instead of the usual Litany ; and, on Saturday evening^ let the Litany 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary be sung in like manner, both in Latin. 

Let some pious and discreet priest be appointed annually by the Regent or 
Bishop, 'to give a spiritual retreat to the Students of St. Peter’s College in Holy 
Week, which will begin on Monday aftemoom and finish with a general com- 
munion on the morning of Holy Thursday. The President will take care that 
one or more of the Prefects be always in attendance on these occasions. 

The Students must at all times be forbidden to use any devotions or religious 
practices, in public, different from those prescribed for aU, and even in private, 
they must not do any thing out of the common way without the approbation of 
their Superior or Director. Short aspirations which maybe made in anyplace 
and at any time, without interfering with any duty, or attracting the notice of 
any one ; all should be encouraged to make, as a means of keeping up a sense of 
the Divine presence, and exercising that continual prayer of which our Blessed 
Saviour speaks, when he directs us to “ pray always. ( Luke xviii . ) 

No Sodalities, Confraternities, nor pious associations of any kind, may be used 
amongst the Students, without the express permission of the Bishop. No forms 
of public prayer, or religious instruction, maybe permitted, unless the same have 
been expressly approved of by him for this purpose. 

No Scapulars, Medals, nor other devotional badges, may be worn, unless the 
same have received his express sanction, or that of his Vicar-General. 

Let the Superiors, Prefects, and Confessors of the College, constantly impress 
upon the minds of the Students that the Essence of Religion is to love God, and 
to prove that love by keeping his commandments : that docility to their Superiors 
ana Masters, and gentleness to all, that diligence in their studies, attention in 
their prayers, extreme caution in preparing for the Sacraments, a careful shun- 
ning of tne occasions of sin — particularly such as arise from the evil discourse or 
conduct of wicked companions, —are essential duties, on which depend their well- 
fare in this world, and their happiness in the next. Let the said Superiors, Prefects 
and Confessors, in a particular manner, inculcate the most rigorous adherence 
to Truth, showing that lying is a vice utterly opposed to the nature of God, who 
is Truth, and to the welfare of Man, whose social existence would be impossible, 
if all men were liars. Let them show the Students how a person who tells a 
single lie, becomes thenceforward a suspected character, whose word is ever 
distrusted, and upon whose promises, protestations, and engagements, no reliance 
can prudently be placed. Let them encourage all to suffer any blame or any 
punishment for the love of truth, and to despise the cowardice of those who, to 
escape from either, could be frightened into a lie. 

Let this odious and detestable vice never be forgiven, but. in every instance, let 
the offence be laid before the President of the College, who shall consult with 
the Prefects upon the best way of punishing the offenaer. If the crime has been 
committed by the same person more than once, let the affair be laid before the 
Regent or the Bishop, who may take more effectual means for remedying the 
evil. 

Let the same regulations be followed, if any Student — which God forbid — 
should have been found guilty of indecent conversation, or of any dishonest or 
imiporal act. But let great care be taken on such occasions, that the scandal be 
not increased, by giving unnecessary publicity to the offence. Let public cautions 
on this head be never given but with the utmost delicacy and care. Private re- 
monstrance, particularly in the confessional, is the best corrective and preserva- 
tive. 
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On all Sundays and Festivals, the time from five to seven o’clock is devoted 
to religious instruction, and pious reading, according to the plan laid down for 
this important branch of education. 



REGULATIONS RESPECTING THE DORMITORIES, LAVATORY, & c. 

The President and Prefects of St. Peter’s College rise at half-past five, that they 
may be ready to attend the Students at six. 

At six o’clock, the Vice-President awakes the Students, and remains in the 
Dormitory walking about till all have left it, which he must require them to do 
within ten minutes from the time of their being called, that they may have suffi- 
cient time left to wash themselves, and brush their teeth, hair, and clothes. 

Within five minutes after six o’clock, the President must be in the play-room, 
keeping order, and seeing that each Student as he descends from the Dormitory 
proceeds straight to the Lavatory. As each returns from thence, he will carefully 
examine their hands, face, and, from time to time, their teeth, particularly those 
of the younger Students, who are not under the immediate care of the Matron, 
and oblige them to return to the Lavatory, if they are not perfectly clean. The 
children under the care of the Matron may be washed and cleaned after 
prayers. attended and assisted by her. The President must not leave the play- 
room till all have left the Lavatory, and passed his inspection. 

Within five minutes after six o’clock, the Second Prefect unlocks the Lavatory, 
and remains there during the whole time the Students are washing, taking 
care that order and silence be observed, and that each one, before he leaves the 
room, place his brushes, &c. in the situations allotted for them, and correspond- 
ing to his number. 

When all have finished washing, he will open all the windows, unless the state 
of the weather be extremely unfavourable, and lock the door. 

He must attend in a similar manner at the quarter before dinner, and again 
whenever the Students come to study from their afternoon recreation. He must 
be assisted on all these occasions by the other Prefect, who must take care that 
the Students have always clean shoes to put on, and, if he find that any of them 
have wet stockings — to which he must pay diligent attention — he will oblige 
them to change ; the servant procuring from the Matron, and placing in the 
dressing-room, the articles necessary. 

The President is strictly charged to see that these duties be most faithfully 
performed, both by the Prefects and Students. Let him not allege the negligence 
of the servants who clean the shoes or clothes. These servants are under his 
command, and he must see that they are at their posts, and do their duty. 

The President and Prefects are positively forbidden ever to allow the Students 
to go to the Dormitories but at bed time. Should any Student, on account of 
slight indisposition, be permitted to go to bed at an earlier hour than the 
rest, the servant or Prefect must attend him till he is in bed, and he must 
promise that he will not abuse the privilege allowed him, by any transgression 
of rule or order. 

If ever the Students are required, during the day, to change their clothes, in 
order to see strangers, or walk out in the country, the servant will place the 
clothes they want in the dressing-room, and in' the evening, restore them, clean 
and folded, to the care of the Matron. 

All the Students shall change their linen and stockings at least twice in the 
week, — the Matron taking care that clean linen and stockings be placed on the 
bed of each the preceding evening, and that the soiled articles which they have 
worn be carefully collected next morning, for the wash. If any article be missing, 
she must give immediate information to the Vice-President, who will the same day 
make inquiry, and cause the same to be restored or accounted for by the indivi- 
dual to whom it belonged. The President is charged to see that these orders be 
given to the Matron, and be faithfully and regularly fulfilled. 
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REGULATIONS RESPECTING THE HOURS AND PLACES OF 
STUDY, MANNER OF PRESIDING, MEALS, &c. 

The Hours of Study are from Morning Prayers till breakfast, from a quarter 
past nine till three-quarters past twelve, and from three in the afternoon till 
five minutes before seven. A quarter of an hour may be allowed in the middle 
of the forenoon and afternoon for those who have not gone out during the hours 
of study. If they have, the Master will deprive them of this auarter, as well as 
any others who have been very idle, or who have misbehaved during the hours of 
study. During these quarters, the Students may go into the play-rooms and open 
arcade, but not out of doors. 

The study rooms must always be kept locked during play hours, and the 
President or Vice-President must keep the key, which they must never give to 
any Student, except under the cautions which will hereafter be specified re- 
specting such permissions in general. 

At twenty minutes before the hour of study, a bell must be rung, to summon 
the Students to the play-room and lavatory, where the two Prefects must attend 
them, and see that tneir hands are washed, clothes brushed, \yhen necessary, and 
shoes changed, before they recommence their studies. 

When the bell rings for study, the Vice-President or Prefect opens the doors 
of the study-rooms, and the respective masters say the short prayer before study. 
Should any Student arrive too late, the Master puts down a mark against the 
loiterer for every five minutes he is after his time. One mark for five minutes 
or under, two marks for any time between five and ten, three marks for any 
time between ten and fifteen, &c. 

It belongs to the Prefects to divide amongst them the hours of presiding in 
times of recreation. If they require assistance, it must be assigned them by the 
Regent ; but it always remains incumbent upon them, as well as upon the Pre- 
sident, to watch diligently over the faithful and systematic performance of this 
important duty, upon which the good order and moral character of the Students 
so essentially depend. For obvious reasons, no person must ever be allowed to 
preside, who has not received full instructions from one of the Prefects, and 
witnessed his manner of performing it; or who, for want of age, or other causes, 
cannot command the respect of the Students. 

The printed reports of the Daily Progress of the Students must be carefully 
filled up by the Masters, and delivered every evening to the President, who will 
decide from them what tasks are to be performed by the negligent, on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, or other recreation days. 

Should it ever happen that the tasks imposed upon an individual are more than 
sufficient to fill up the play hours on Tuesday and Thursday from three till five 
o’clock, some other penalty must be enforced, such as placing the offender during 
play hours within certain limits in the play-ground, tin he has made full satisfac- 
tion. Should any Student show himself insensible to this mode of punishment 
for a whole month, some other mode must be devised, and the Regent, as well 
as the parents of the individual, informed of the circumstance. 

When the first signal is given, before dinner or supper, each master will give 
orders, by an appointed sign, for all to put by their books, papers and slates, 
which \ie must see that they do without hurry or confusion. When all have done 
so, he will walk round the room to see that everything is right. If any one’s 
books are in disorder, or ill-placed, he will cause them to be rectified, and not 
till they are so, Will he give the signal for the Angelical Salutation. He will 
then give another signed for all to depart, which they will do in order and silence. 
One of the Prefects will accompany them to the play-room and lavatory, where 
the other Prefect will be in attendance as above prescribed. 

During the Meals of the Students,, the President himself, as well as the Pre- 
fects, wffi be attendance, to preserve order, and to see that each one conducts 
himself in a proper and decorous manner. For this purpose, they will give such 
instructions as may be necessary. The President will take particular care that 
• ♦ 
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the food be good and abundant, and that the table linen, knives, forks, &c. be 
clean. Should be find himself unable to correct any neglects on these heads, he 
will lose no time in applying for assistance to the Regent or Bishop. 



ON THE PLACES AND TIMES OF RECREATION. 

In the evenings after dark, and at the quarters which divide the studies, in the 
forenoon and afternoon, the places of recreation are the play-rooms and the 
open arcade adjoining. 

At all other times the places of recreation are the terrace, the gymnasium, the 
ball places, and the cricket-ground. When the grass is wet, the cricket-ground 
is interdicted. 

Both the Prefects, and the President, when necessary, must be on duty at the 
time of recreation. One of them will conduct the Students to the terrace, &c. 
and remain with them till the signal is given for their return. 

When the recreation is in tne play-rooms, both the Prefects must be on 
duty there. On these occasions, the Vice-President will take care that the 
gate from the outer play-room be kept locked. The glass door from the 
College must always be locked during play-hours, and no one permitted to go 
through it. No one but a Superior must be allowed to pass this door, and come 
amongst the Students, nor should he do it but with the knowledge of the Prefects 
on duty, and by their admission. 

All the rooms, passages, and staircases, to the west of the glass doors, are 
places of silence, where no Student may speak above a whisper, and where the 
Superiors and others, unless accompanying strangers, are recommended to con- 
form to the same regiilation. 

The object of recreation days is explained by the term. They are intended to 
restore to its vigour, and, as it were, create anew, the mind unnerved and en- 
feebled by the fatigues of mental application. Days of recreation, therefore, 
suppose days of study to have preceded them. To give recreation to those who 
have not studied, would be like giving medicine to those who are not sick, or 
food to those wno are labouring under the inconveniences of repletion. It 
should, therefore, always be understood, that recreation days are intended only 
for those who study, and that those who will not study ought not to play. Such 
persons should be allowed as much air and exercise daily as are necessary to keep 
their bodies in health, — but the minds of idle schoolboys a^e only injured by 
those additional indulgences, which are at once a benefit and a remuneration to 
the diligent. 

Let it then always be understood that recreation days are intended only for 
those who have studied diligently, and who require and deserve recreation. 

The following recreation days are allowed for such in St. Peter’s College 

From Christmas Day till the Epiphany. 

Feb. 2. On the Feast of the Purification — after High Mass . 

Mar. 1. St. David, Patron of Wales. 

17. St. Patrick, Apostle and Patron of Ireland. 

. 25. Annunciation — after High Mass . 

Ap. 26. St. George, Patron of England. 

M!ay26. St. Augustine, Apostle of England — after High Mass . 

Sept. 8. Nativity of the Blessed Virgin Mary — after High Mast . 

Oct. 2. Angels Guardian — after High Mass . 

Nov. 2. All Souls — after High Mass . 

The first Thursday of every month, called the Month Day, unless the Presi- 
dent and Prefects think proper to put it on another Tuesday or Thursday, on 
account of some other play-day or festival interfering. 

The Monday and Tuesday at Shrovetide. 

The Monday and Tuesday in Easter Week. 

The Monday and Tuesday in Whitsun Week. 
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The Forenoons of St. Mark and the Rogation Days, when there has been a 
procession out of doors. 

The Anhiversary of the Bishop’s Consecration, the whole day after High 
Mass. 

The Patron Saint’s day of the Regent. 

The Patron Saint’s day of the President of St. Peter’s. 

, The same of each of the Prefects. 

27. Jan. St. John Chrysostom — the Greek Students only. 

22. Nov. St. Cicely — tne Musicians, Singers, and Choristers only. 

30. — St. Andrew, Apostle and Patron of Scotland. 

The Great Vacation begins in the second week in July, and continues till the 
end of August. 

The Student? are strictly forbidden to ask for recreation, and should any 
stranger or visitor do so, and his request be granted, it is always on the under- 
standing that an equivalent deduction be made from the next recreation days 
upon the list. 

It must be distinctly understood, that the number of recreation days has been 
increased, on the supposition that Drilling, Fencing, Dancing, as well as the 
rehearsal of Music, Dramatic Performances, &c. are done in time of recreation. 



ON THE EXAMINATION OF STUDIES, &c. 

On the day preceding the Month Day, let there always be an Examination of 
the Studies of the foregoing month. To these Examinations must be invited the 
Bishop, Regent, and Vice-Regent. 

The Presidents and Prefects of St. Peter’s will be present ex officio. 

They will summon before them in succession all the different Masters and 
Professors, receiving the reports of the progress of each Student during the 
month, the books in which they have written their daily exercises, and the 
memorandum books of the faults. To confirm the statement of a Master, any 
Student may be summoned, and called upon to answer such questions, or to 
perform sucn exercise as the Examiners may require. 

After carefully examining the various reports, the deserts of the respective 
Students will be determined by the votes of the President and his, associates. 
By them also will be made out the reports which are to be sent next day to the 
different parents (which must be signed by the President), and the rank decided 
which the Students are to hold during the next month. 

It must also be determined by the same votes, whether any or what persons 
shall, on account of neglect of studies during tne past month, be deprived of 
their recreation on the following day. 

Before Christmas, and before the great Vacation in July, more detailed exa- 
minations of each individual must be made, at which the Superiors, Professors, 
and Masters, of both Colleges, as well as tne parents of the Pupils, will be in- 
vited to attend. Six days will be allotted to these Examinations, and one to a 
public Exhibition of Studies and Distribution of Prizes. The exercises brought 
forward on this occasion shall be such as to convey a correct idea of the general 
progress of the Pupils, and the System of Education. In this Exhibition no 
Student will be allowed to take part, who has not had a premium or testimonial 
of merit awarded to him. 

A certain number of the best compositions will be ordered to be printed at the 
College Press, and given to the authors to be distributed amongst their friends. 
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ON' REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS. 

The best reward to which a Student can look, is the satisfaction arising from 
the performance of his duty, to God, to his Parents, and to himself. To God, 
he owes his being, his connections, and every advantage he possesses or hopes 
for. In return, all that God requires of him is to comply with duties, the per- 
formance of which will make him an infinitely happier man. and more respect- 
able member of society, whilst they will secure to him hereafter a perfect felicity 
which is above all conception, ana will never end. Surely the performance of 
such duties should be its own reward. 

To his Parents, under God, the Student owes his being, his station in society, 
his present support, and future prospects in life. Their kindness to him has been 
unbounded, their affection' for him is such as parents only can feel, and their 
anxiety for his welfare is proportioned to their love. 

He would be n worthless being, a disgrace to the name of Man, and a future 
pest to society, if he did not feel a pleasure in corresponding with this affection of 
nis parents,, and endeavouring, by diligence in his studies, ^nd fidelity in all his 
scholastic, moral, and religious auties, to give joy to their hearts, and triumph 
to their hopes. Nor should an anxiety to alleviate the labours, and recompense 
the cares of those to whose guardianship his parents have entrusted him, be a 
slight incentive to the faithful - discharge of the grateful and amiable Student’s 
duty. 

But though his parents and instructors will be much gratified by the Student’s 
proficiency in learning and virtue, he himself will be the great gainer ; so great, 
indeed, that the advantage to him of a well-spent time at school will be beyond 
all calculation, as the loss resulting from an ill-spent time will be utterly irre- 
parable. 

If these considerations do not hold out sufficient reward to the Student for his 
laudable exertions, no others can be of much avail. Still, every little favour and 
indulgence, consistent with the discipline of the College, £s well as the distinc- 
tion of rank in his class, and the premiums and honors bestowed at the public 
Exhibitions, may be added to the number of his rewards. 

With respect to punishments, as they can confer no pleasure either on the giver or 
the receiver, they should be as little dealt with as possible ; and as their object 
is to correct the offence, not to give pain to the offender, their nature should be 
such that they may go directly to remedy, and to prevent the recurrence of the 
evil. 

In this point of view, the neglect of study is best punished by privation of 
recreation, to which the idler has no claim in reason or in justice. Let this then 
be the ordinary punishment for idleness. Let the Students distinctly understand 
that they must perform the tasks assigned them ; in other words, that they must 
learn their lessons well, and that, if they neglect to do this at one time, they must 
do it at another. Let the Masters bear in mind, that if they neglect to enforce 
the performance of the Student’s tasks, they are guilty of an injustice for which 
they are answerable to God, to the Parents of tne Student ana to the Student 
himself, who, on a future day, will severely condemn their criminal inattention. 

Other faults may be punished in various ways. Slight ones may be slightly 
punished, by any Master or Prefect, but grievous ones must be awarded by the 
Prefects or President, or both. 

Corporal punishment, which ought to be reserved to the brute creation, where 
there is no reason to guide, nor moral and religious principle to restrain, may be 
used in cases where the Student acts as a brute, and is insensible to rational 
correction. But as it is a painful, as well as a disgraceful remedy, it must not be 
used except in extreme cases, and with the unanimous concurrence of the Presi- 
dent and both the Prefects. It must then be inflicted publicly, not by a Master 
or Superior, who ought not to be subjected to the humiliation of so servile a duty, 
but by a servant or drill-sergeant, in the presence of the above named Superiors. 
When circumstances permit application to parents, it should be had recourse to 
before the infliction of corporal punishment. 
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DN THE SUPERIORS OF THE COLLEGE. 

Thb College is governed by three Superiors, a President, and two Prefects, one 
of whom is Vice-President. The President is the Head Superior, whose duty it 
is to see that the rules of the College are followed both by Superiors and Students. 
He is the person chiefly responsible for every thing that regards the welfare of 
the College. 

He cannot punish either of the Prefects, but he may admonish them, and if 
his admonitions are not regarded, he must give information to the Regent or 
Bishop. He mtist not, under any pretext, suffer abuse to exist, which ne can, 
either by personal influence and exertion, or by application to the highest autho- 
rity, prevent. 

The Prefects are his counsellors, and he must ask their advice in all cases 
where the rules prescribe it. He will do well to act in concert with them in all 
important cases, particularly when there is question of any provisional regula- 
tion, which it may be nepessary from time to time to make. 

But neither the President of St. Peter’s, nor any other authority, can make 
new laws, nor abrogate any rule or regulation emanating from the Bishop — their 
authority being executive only, not legislative. 



A COMPENDIUM of the RULES, to be put into the hands 
of the Students when they come to College . 



Dear Children, — You are sent hither to acauire virtu & and learning, and thereby 
to obtain happiness in the next world, and respectability in this. There is no 
period of your lives so important as the years spent at school. If these years are 
well employed, the foundation of your future fortune is laid ; if they are thrown 
away in idleness, advantages are lost, which can never be retrieved. Even dur- 
ing the time you are at school, your happiness depends chiefly upon the manner 
in which you discharge your duties. > If you are good and diligent, you will be 
contented and cheerful ; if you are vicious or idle, you will be discontented and 
surly. In the former case, you will be favourites with your companions, your 
Superiors and Masters will esteem you ? your Parents will love you, and God will 
bless you ; in the latter case, you will have no friends amongst your school- 
fellows, but such as are vicious like yourselves ; you will be a torment to all those 
who have care of you, you will blast the hopes of your friends and parents, and, 
what is worst of all, you will deprive yourselves of the friendship and love of 
your Creator. 

That you may have no unnecessary labour or suffering, the Rules of the College 
are made as easy and agreeable as circumstances permit. But you must not expect 
them to be exempt from difficulties. You could never attain the strength, 
activity and hardihood of men, if you were to be fondled, caressed, and petted 
like girls. A good education, wlulst it fits your mind for the senate or the 
cabinet, and your manners for the drawing-room, must fit your bodies for the 
camp or the auarter-deck. There is more in life of the rougn and rugged, than 
of the smooth and agreeable ; and though the latter will always be welcome 
when it comes, and requires no particular preparation, the former may prove 
intolerable in later life, if you have not had some little experience of it in youth. 

You must not, therefore, be discouraged by any little difficulties or restraints, 
which the Rules impose upon you, nor say — “ I was much more comfortable 
with mamma and my little sisters at home, than I am here say rather, 
** I am destined to be a man, not a woman ; so I will store my mind with learn- 
ing, and strengthen my body with manly exercise, and I am sure that both my 
mothers and sisters will like me all the better for it.” 



The following is an abstract of the rules you are to follow, 
lively, and resolve to practise them faithfully. 



Read them atten- 
C 
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RELIGIOUS DUTIES. 

!«*, Your Almighty Creator sent you into this world that you might prepare 
yourselves for a better. You must do so by performing well every duty belong- 
ing to your state of life. Amongst these are certain religious duties, ’which, as 
relating immediately to God, must always be considered of the greatest import- 
ance, and discharged with the utmost fidelity. Your religious duties are as 
follow : — Every morning you will be conducted to the Chapel for Morning 
Prayers, pious .lecture, ana Mass. Recollect yourselves as you enter the Chapel, 
and whilst you sprinkle yourselves with the Holy Water, think how pure you 
ought to be when you appear in the presence of God : say to yourselves, at least 
in thought, “ How terrible is this place : this is no other but the House of God 
and the Gate of Heaven.” ( Gen. xxv in.) Keep your minds as collected as 
possible, and endeavour to follow with your hearts tne sentiments expressed in the 
prayers. But, particularly, during the time of the Holy Sacrifice, remember 
that God is present to you, not merely as at other times, but as your Merciful 
Redeemer, interceding for you with His Eternal Father, by the mystic oblation 
of his blood. Join with Him in this oblation, and make Him the humble offer- 
ing of your obedience, gratitude, and love. 

2d, At Night Prayers, examine your conscience carefully, and, if you find 
that you have, committed any sin, make the acts of contrition ana purposes of 
amendment with all sincerity and fervour. Both morning and evening, join in 
singing the Antiphon to the Blessed Virgin, the Mother of your Divine Re- 
deemer, and place great confidence in her powerful intercession. Thrice in the 
day you will recite the Angelical Salutation. ' 

3 a, On Sundays, and Holidays of Obligation, in addition to your every day 
duties, you will have to attend High Mass and Vespers, to study your religion, 
and to receive catechetical and other religious instructions. Learn to join m all 
the chants and responses of the Church, and let your grateful voices add solemnity 
to the Divine praises. Give your utmost attention to the doctrines and duties of 
religion, and deem all neglect in these matters peculiarly blameable and sinfiil. 

4 th, At the times of Indulgence , you will have to prepare yourselves for Con- 
fession and the Holy Communion. Follow carefully the instructions that will be 
given you on those heads. Your happiness in this world and the next essentially 
depends on your performing these duties with the greatest sincerity and care. 

5th , You are not allowed to use in public any devotional practices which are 
not common to all your companions ; but you are recommended to keep your- 
selves* in the presence of God, by frequently thinking of Him during tne day, 
and renewing your good resolutions to serve Him. You may also make short 
prayers, called aspirations, whilst you are at your studies or recreations ; as these 
need not to interrupt any occupation, nor to be noticed by any one. But you 
must not enter into any pious sodalities or associations, nor wear any scapulars, 
medals, or other devotional badges, without the express leave of your superiors ; for, 
however good such things may be of themselves, they may not be proper for you. 

6th, Our Holy Religion forbids us to seek revenge, to bear malice, or to be 
quarrelsome ; but it does not forbid necessary self-defence. If, therefore, any of 
your companions has injured you, you must forgive him, and not cherish ill-will 
against him. . But if you have reason to fear that he will repeat the injury, you 
may prevent it in the best manner you can, particularly by having recourse to law- 
ful authority. You are strictly forbidden ever to strike a companion, unless there 
are no other means of defending yourselves from his attacks. That you may not 
provoke others to attack you, take the greatest care not to use any affronting or 
exasperating language to them, and accustom yourselves to behaye with the utmost 
civility and Kindness to every one. 

7th, Avoid tale-bearing as mean and uncharitable, and never denounce a com- 
panion to Superiors, except where justice, charity, . or self-defence, require you 
to do so ? which will sometimes be the case. Thus, if you know that one of your 
companions has unjustly taken away, or injured the property of another, ana he 
refuses to make restitution, the rules of justice require that you denounce him ; 
or in default of your doing so, you become yourselves liable to the restitution, 
which be ought to make. Or, it you know that a fellow student is guilty of im- 
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proper conversation or of conduct, which may be injurious to others, and which 
he refuses to correct, you are bound to denounce him, or you become partakers 
of his guilt. In such cases, it would be mean and cowardly in you to screen a 
culprit at the expense of the innocent ; but where no such considerations inter-: 
vene, keep the faults of your companions secret, and screen them from punishment. 

8 thy Above all things avoid the odious and detestable crime of lying. Remem- 
ber tnat God hates lying, because his essence is Truth, and that Man detests it, 
because it is ruinous to society. Bear in mind, that a person who has been de- 
tected in a single lie, remains ever after a suspected character, whose word is 
always distrusted, and whose meanness and cowardice every one despises. If 
you nave done wrong, acknowledge your error, and make what satisfaction you 
can. But rather suffer any blame or any punishment than tell a lie. Your 
Superiors have orders never to let this abominable vice go unpunished. 

9th, Obey your Superiors and Masters with exactness, promptitude and cheerful- 
ness ; receive their reproofs with humility; apologize for wnat you have done amiss, 
and promise amendment. Never show anger or petulance to Superiors or Masters, 
whatever may be their conduct towards you, but treat them, as you would your pa- 
rents, with the greatest deference and respect. A man who behaves disrespectfully 
towards his superiors is generally a coxcomb — a boy who does so is always a jack- 
anapes. 

DORMITORIES, LAVATORY, ETC. 

10^, When you are called in the morning rise without delay, and dress yourselves 
in silence with as much despatch as possible, that you may have the more time to 
wash and clean yourselves. Be very particular in washing your face and hands, 
and in brushing your teeth and nails. Take care also to brush your clothes well, 
and always put by your brushes, soap, &c.' in the places assigned to them. You 
must wash your hands and brush your clothes also before you commence studies 
in the afternoon. 

11 thy Your Prefects are charged to see that at this time you always put on clean 
shoes, and to take care that you change your stockings if they should happen to 
be wet. But as they may not always be able to discover whether this is the case, 
you must take care to inform them, and procure the necessary change. 

STUDY, MEALS, ETC. 

12 th 9 Whenever the bell rings for study, be ready to attend the call, and, as study 
is your duty, apply yourselves diligently to it, striving with all your might to 
learn every lesson well. Make this one of the subjects of your nigntly examina- 
tions, and ask pardon of God, if you have lost your valuable time. Remember 
that habits of idleness are easily acquired, and are attended with the most ruin- 
ous consequences. Take great care of your books, both because they are very 
expensive, and because a boy who spoils his books is generally a sloven and a 
dunce. When you leave your study-room, put your books, papers, slate, &c. in 
the places assigned for them, that you may immediately know where to lay your 
hands upon them, and may acquire a habit of order and system.^ 

ISth, If a task is set you for neglect of study, take the inmction in good part, and 
perform it with diligence and punctuality. Never take pet and turn sulky, which 
are signs of an obstinate and mulish disposition, and prove that there is some- 
thing of the ass in the composition of the owner. 

14 th y At Meals, pay attention to the instructions which will be given you respect- 
ing your behaviour. As a general rule, avoid too much nicety about your food, and 
learn to eat of whatever is set before you. Many children inconvenience them- 
selves through life, by yielding to dislike for particular dishes, which afterwards 
grows upon them, and becomes very annoying to themselves and others. Your 
food will always be good, wholesome, ana abundant, which is all you should 
desire. Do not allow yourselves to be helped to more than you want, and make 
it a point to eat what is put upon your plate. Be careful not to waste your food, 
which so many poor people would be glad to receive. 

' 15th, Avoid also too much eagerness and voracity. You will have plenty of time 
to finish your meals, without devouring your food like wild beasts. Be civil and 
obliging to your companions, helping tnem to whatever they want. Say your 
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grace before and after meals with a feeling of real gratitude to God, the bountiful 
giver of all good gifts. 

1 6/A, The times and places of recreation are contained in the general rules, and 
will be made known to you by the person appointed as your companion on your 
arrival at College. Your bounds are very extensive, and unusually pleasant and 
convenient, which will make you the more culpable if you go out of them with- 
out leave. In this case, you must expect that your limits will be restricted, 
and that you will be placed under surveillance , as a person not to be trusted. 

17th, A great deal more time is allowed you for recreation than your mere bodily 
health requires. . The surplus is intended partly as a relaxation of the mind after 
intense application, and partly as a reward for good conduct. Idle Students, 
therefore, who never fatigue their minds with study, require no time for relaxa- 
tion, and deserve no recreation beyond what their health requires. The extra 
hours on Tuesdays and Thursdays, and the entire play days throughout the year, 
are not intended for the idle, but only for the diligent. 

18/A, Remember then, that if you neglect to learn your lessons well in study time, 
you will have to learn them in extra play time. Remember, also, that Drilling, 
Fencing, Dancing^ as well as the rehearsal of Music, Dramatic Performances, 
&c. are done in time of recreation, an additional number of play days having 
been allowed on this account. 

19/A, During recreation time, except when occasionally engaged in reading, draw- 
ing, or other voluntary study, join in all the athletic games that are going forward, 
and avoid sitting drowsily over the fire, or lounging about doing nothing.. Those 
are the best Students, and will make the ablest men, who study hardest in study 
time and play hardest in play time. A boy who is too idle to play will be assur- 
edly good for nothing. 

^ 20th, You are not allowed to ask your parents or strangers to procure you recrea- 
tion, and if you do, it will avail you nothing ; for whatever may be granted under 
such circumstances, is required, by the rules, to be deducted from your next whole 
play days. 

EXAMINATION OF STUDIES, ETC. 

21st, Your daily themes, and other written exercises, will be kept, and taken into 
account at the monthly examinations, and will assist in deciding your rank in the 
class — so that you must take care that they are well studied, carefully written, 
and kept very clean. 

22 d, Reports of these monthly examinations, stating the places you have gained 
or lost, with other particulars respecting your studies and conduct, will be regularly 
sent to your parents or guardiaiis, so that it will rest with yourselves whether you 
give them pleasure or pain. 

23c/, Every half-year more detailed and rigorous examinations will take place, and 
more detailed accounts of your progress and conduct will be sent to your friends. 

24/A, No one will be allowed to take part in the Great Annual Exhibition who has 
not obtained a medal, or at least a testimonial of merit for the current year. 

REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS, ETC. 

25/A, Your Superiors are directed to show every indulgence, consistent with the 
rules and discipline of the College, to good and diligent Students ; and to inflict 
such punishments as shall appear just and appropriate upon the idle and disorderly. 
For neglect of study, the ordinary punishment will be privation of extra p\&y— 
but. if this be found insufficient, recourse will be had to more severe inflictions, 
and parents will be informed of the disgrace which has befallen their children. 
Corporal punishment is fit only for irrational animals, but, if any Student should 
unhappily act like them,- he must receive the same kind of correction. It is 
hoped that none of you, Dear Children, will bring upon yourselves so great a 
disgrace. Incorrigible offenders may be expelled the College, but only by the 
authority of the Bishop. 

26/A, In all cases where you think yourselves aggrieved, you may appeal from a 
Master or Prefect to the President of the College, and from him to the Regent 
or Bishop. It is always touch better to do so, than to murmur and complain 
amongst yourselves. 



b Peter Augustine, Bishop of Siga, §c. 
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PROVISIONAL RULES 



FOR THE 

SECULAR ACADEMICIANS 

AT 

ST. PAUL S COLLEGE. 



The object of the College op St. Paul is to supply the place of the University 
to such Secular Students as have completed their usual Humanity Courses, and 
to afford the advantages of private tuition to youths of more advanced age, whose 
education has been neglected. 

The Students have private rooms ; they dine with the Superiors and Professors, 
and are subject to the same constitutions, except in the few cases here specified. 

The Hours of rising, study, recreation, and going to bed, are the same as those 
observed by the rest of the College. The daily exercises of Religion are as 
follow : — Meditation and Mass at half-past six. The Angelus, morning, noon, 
and night. Night Prayers and Lecture at half-past eight. 

On Sundays and Festivals, the Communion Mass, High Mass, and Vespers to 
be attended. Religious reading and instruction at the hours allotted for study on 
these days. 

Confession every Indulgence. Preparation to be made in the public Chapel, 
at a time to be fixed by the Vice-President or Prefect, who will take care that no 
one absents himself, and that all comply with this important duty. If the Vice- 
President or Prefect cannot conveniently be present on these occasions, the 
former shall order two Ecclesiastical Students to attend. 

The Secular Academicians will carefully examine the Rules of the College 
respecting the hours and places of silence : they will pay attention to personal 
neatness and cleanliness at all times, but particularly at meals and when they go 
to schools. They will wear their gowns in the Chapel, at schools, whenever they 
call on a Superior, and, in general, on all public occasions. Out of doors, within 
bounds, they will always wear the gown and cap, except when engaged in public 
games, when the gown may be laid aside. They may join the Students of St 
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Peter’s at public games, with the consent of the Prefect on duty, under whose 
jurisdiction they must on such occasions consider themselves. 

Professors and Masters may punish them for neglect of study, or insubordina- 
tion, by confinement to their rooms in recreation hours with additional tasks. 
For other omissions of duty, or transgressions of rules, Superiors may also restrict 
their hounds, or inflict any other suitable penalty or fine, as the occasion may 
seem to justify: 

In all cases of grievance, the Students may appeal to the Regent or Bishop. 
No Student can he expelled the College hut by the authority of the latter. 

£ach Student, on entering the College, shall sign the following declaration : — > 

“ I promise that I will not go out of bounds without leave of a Superior, unless 
some unforseen or accidental circumstance reader it desirable at a time when a 
Superior is not in the way ; and, in every such case, I promise that I will, within 
twenty four hours, inform the Superior of it. 

■ “ I will not take a book out of the Library without leave of the Librarian, and 
entering the title of the book, and the date of its removal, as required by the 
Rules of the Library. I promise that I will not willingly deface or injure 
any book belonging to the Library or Establishment; and that, if I should 
accidentally or otherwise do so, I will make the fact known to the Librarian or 
Superior within twenty-four hours, and make such compensation as may be re- 
quired and as I may be able. 

“ I promise that I will not wilfully injure the College or its property ; and that, 
if I should accidentally or otherwise do so, I will declare tne same to the 
Superior within twenty-four hours, and make such reparation as he may require, 
ana I can perform.” 



st. Paul’s press, prior parr. — w. Murray, typ. 
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